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An unpleasant or difficult duty is a 
large opportunity. 
h self- conquest, but there is no conquest where 
re is nothing to overcome. 


Strength comes 


He who refuses good 


hemy, or forgiveness to his persecutor, practi- 
s to be weak when he declines to accept 
le divinely ofc . 

« clvinely given opportunity to be strong. 


xa 


Reproof or punishment should 
' never be given for the relief of the 
“sings of authority, but always, and evidently, for 
good of the disobedient. 
“r cuts both ways, and, unlike the twice blest 


To punish a child in 


droppings of mercy, is doubly bad, cursing him that 
gives and him that takes. Punishment should be 
meted according to the nature of the offense, and 
not according to the degree of annoyance, Justice 
is not mercurial and explosive, or. self-absorbed. 
Its business is not to relieve its own tension. It 
should be serene, and certain, and quict-eyed. 
Think twice, and pray three times, before punishing 
a child. 
a 


When Faithfulness Faithfulness .of service can only 

Shows come from faithfulness of heart. 
‘* We all like him,’’ one man said of another; ‘‘he 
always does what he agrees to, and a little igre. 
He isn’t around giving his fime and his services for 
nothing, but when you employ him to do something 
you know the work will be done as well as it can be 
done, and without watching.’’ This is a good prin- 
ciple to apply in Christian service. If a man’s 
heart is in his work, he will not work simply for the 
reward he is to get, nor to make an easy under- 
taking of it. His first thought will be to do well the 
work that has been given him to do. It is the 
Christian who is not constantly thinking of the re- 
ward of heaven or of the reward on earth to whom 
the world looks for faithful service. 


- 


Here we see in part, because here 
it is best that we should see in part. 
When men would study the sun, they darken the 
glass ; they can‘ discern it better, when they have 
but a part, than when they have the fulness of its 
light. Too much light blinds the seeing as surely as 
densest darkness. So God reveals to us here his 
spiritual things in part, not in order that we may see 
and know less of them,-but in ordey that we may see 
and know more of them than we could do if they 
came in fulness of heavenly wonder. True faith 
believes that God gives us heré the very fullest, best 
light that earthly eyes can see with. It is not the 
thing to repine or complain because we do not see 
more clearly ; "rather should we so study the heavenly 
visions in the glass in which we now darkly see them, 
that we shall be able to recognize them when at last 
we may look upon them face to face. 
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Seeing in Part 


Disappointing facts do not warrant 
discouraging conclusions. It is not 
likely that Caleb and Joshua were delightfully exhila- 
rated by the sight of the giants, and the walled 
cities, any more than the other tenspies were. The 
giants were actually no bigger, and the walls actually 
no higher, to the ten, than to the two. The facts 
were the same, but Caleb and Joshua toncluded 
differently. Why? Because they included differ- 
ently. The ten -faced the 
selves ; the two faced it with God. The “ten judged 
God in sight of their difficulties, and said, It cannot 
be done.’’ The two judged the difficulties in the 
signt of God, and said, ‘‘ We are well able.’’ If, 
in the bright lexicon of youth, there is no such word 
as fail, so in the records of our lives as Christians, who 
trust in the living God, there never should be written, 


Discouragement 


situation by them- 


° 
**And they brought back a discouraging report.’? 
Let the odds be against us, and obstacles seem in- 
surmountable, we have but to include the Almighty 
in faith, and ourselves in fidelity, and let God draw 
conclusions. ‘‘He shall not fail,.nor. be discour- 
aged,’’ is the Divine intention concerning every 
soul, trustful and true. 


CHS 
Launching Out into the Deep 


HE late Professor Gray said: ‘‘ You can seldom 
sound with the plummet while standing on 

the shore. 
launch 


To do this to any purpose” you must 
out on the sea, and brave some risks,’’ 
These words express the principle which the maxim 
of the fisherman’s art suggests ; namely, that just as 
one cannot fish with best advantage from the shore, 
where the water is shalldW, so in any enterprise or 
achievement one must strike out into the untried 
and uncertain, and brave the risks of enterprise. . 
All branches of human endeavor, all forms of 
It is the 
All progress in scientific 
knowledge has been achieved by making ventures 
into the unknown. Certain facts are observed 
which point to some great general law or principle. 
Whether it is true or not, it is as yet impossible to 
say. All that can be’known is that there is some 
reason to think so. Accordingly the hypothesis is 
adopted that the generalization suggested is true. 
On this assumption Science proceeds, and by so do- 
ing continually tests the conclusion which she has 
adopted, and thus at length either, disproves or es- 
tablishes it. It is by this sort of learned guessing 
that great discoveries, such as that of gsavitation and 
of the undulatory theory of light, have beén made 
and confirmed. 


human success, illustrate this principle. 
law of scientific discovery. 


At present, the theory of evolution 
is undergoing a process of testing and of confirmation 
which illustrates the maxim .that Science, starting 
from such limited facts as she knows, must launéh 
out on the sea of conjecture, and put her surmises to 
the constant tests of further observation and reason- 
ing, until at last her suppositions become entitled 
to take rank as ascertained facts or practical cer- 
tainties. 

This process of advancing by means of the work- 
ing hypothesis is entirely different from the adoption 
of mere arbitrary conjectures: Science does not 
proceed except upon the basis of reasons, but they 
must often be reasons not amount to 
demonstration. They warrant hope and expecta- 
tion, but do not give certainty. 


which do 


It is too often as- 
sumed that-science is the realm of fixed certainty. 
On the contrary, its greatest exponents admit the 
gaps in its evidence, and the merely probable charac- 
ter of many of its conclusions. To do this is no 
disparagement of science ; it is only to recognize the 
truth that our knowledge of nature, as well as of 
and that, 
although the light is often very dim, we must pro- 


spirit, is subject to many limitations, 


ceed in such light as we have until some clearer 
vision is granted us. 

Our principle applies equally to the every-day 
work of life. ‘‘ Nothing venture, nething have,’’ 
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is a familiar maxim of business. To enter any 
trade, enterprise, or profession, involves a certain 
business risk. Very seldom, if ever, is success ab- 
solutely certain. Here, too, probability is the guide 
of life. Into every business enterprise there enters 
a large element of conjecture and calculation of 
probabilities. Insight and prevision, not demon- 
stration, form the basis of confidence. In this field 
the successful man is the man who most accurately 
estimates indications and weighs probabilities. 

Into all the careers of our greatest men has entered 
this element of prevision and venture. As a young 
man, ‘amid the primitive conditions of Western life, 
Lincoln was inspired by the vision of the day when 
his opportunities should be greater, and when he 
could make his power felt among his fellow-men. 
John C. Calhoun is said to have explained his ex- 
traordinary diligence in college by saying that he 
should need all the knowledge he could get when he 
was in the Senate. For years the project of Colum- 
bus was a vision floating before his mind,—a base- 
less vision, indeed, in the judgment of his age, but 
one which proved to be im accord with truth and 
fact. The difference between him and his contem- 
poraries was that he truly saw the reasons for his 
great conjecture, which remained hidden from their 
eyes. 

Religious faith is a launching out into the deep. 
It is the splendid venture of the soul into the unseen 
and the unknown. It is a vision, a prophecy. It 
is a confidence in invisible realities, which the heart 
feels, but which cannot be established by any tangi- 
But it does not follow that such 
faith is without grounds or‘Yeasons. Its reasons are 
largely in intuition and feeling, rather than in mere 
logical reasoning. They appeal to him who has the 
eye to see them. No one will have a religious faith 
who insists on proving everything that he believes. 
Religious faith has its reasons, and they are quite as 
cogent as if they were of the purely logical order. 
They are based on the nature and needs of the soul. 
They rest on its affinity with God, and on its per- 
ception of its connection with a spiritual and eternal 
order. 

But in this respect, religion is not unlike life in 
general. © We always believe more than we can know, 
and we must believe before we can know. Our very 
life is rooted in faith, We cannot even prove our 
own existence. Trust in the veracity of our facul- 
ties is the basis of all knowledge. And when we 
advance beyend the world of sense-perception, we 
find that the same holds good. We believe in God 
on the basis of indications which are not demon- 
strative, but which carry the consent of the mind by 
their accord with what.we know of man. The more 
we contemplate the world and life, the more impos- 
sible it seems to explain anything except on the 
assumption of an all-pervading Spirit in whose image 
we are made. 

It thus appears that life itself, in all its aspects, is 
a venture. Those whose timidity is so great that 
they will risk nothing, are precluded from all worthy 
achievements alike in the world of science, of enter- 
prise, and of the intellectual and the spiritual life. 
We may safely give some play to the prophetic in- 
stincts of the heart. We may safely assume that 
what is highest in our nature will not play us false, 
that we may wisely accept those truths which alone 
give meaning and worth to life. That this world is 
full of reason, purpose, and love, and that the true 
goal of life is joy and perfettion, we cannot, indeed, 
prove to one who sees no reason to think so; but 
we are wise in believing it,.and we may give as the 
reason for our faith that this view alone gives dignity 
to life, and saves it from being a delusion and mock- 
ery. The irreligious view of the world and life is 
intolerable. It darkens and confuses our nature, 
and _perplexes our moral intuitions. If this fact does 
net disprove it, it does show that men never will, 


; 


os, 
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never can, generally hold it. Religious faith is ac- 


cording to nature. If this fact does not demonstrate 
its trifth, it does show why men must and will con- 
tinue to cherish it, and that man can no more relin- 
quish it than he can abrogate his own nature. 


OPI 


** Almost 
Persuaded"’ 


NOTES ON 


LET TIE 


Several of the changes in our English 
text of the New Testament made by 
the Revision took away familiar phrases 
which had been much used in a popular sense as texts for 
sermons and as mottoes for hymns. Prominent among 
these was the expression of Agrippa to Paul, ‘“Atmost 
thou persuadest me to be a Christian’’ (Acts 26 : 28). 
The Revision renders this, ‘‘ With but little persuasion, 
thou wouldest fain make me a Christian.’ This render- 
ing has caused not a little discussion. While it is gene- 
rally admitted that the old rendering was not correct, it 
is not conceded by all that the new translation is en- 
tirely satisfactory. Now that this passage has been 
studied anew in our International Lessons, a_ careful 
scholar and earnest Bible student in Nova Scotia sends 
a suggestion worthy of consideration as to a view which 
has commended itself to him. He writes : 


The sense of the passage comprised in verses 28 and 29 of chap- 
ter 26 of Acts, part of the subject of a recent lesson, always seemed 
to me very obvious and simple, and yet I have never been able to 
accept the rendering of the Authorized Version, the Revised 
Version, or the suggestion of the American Revisers. Aux oligo 
and en pollo were familiar oratorical expressions, and the contrasts 
of each other. The former means ‘‘in short,"’ *‘in brief,’’ ‘‘in a 
few words,"’ or (as we sometimes hear from the speaker or 
writer), ‘‘to sum up,"’ the equivalent in French being en efez. 
En pollo, in the same usage, means “‘ at length," “ at large,"’ “in 
detail,"’ and folla euchisthai means ‘to pray /ong and earnestly.” 
Agrippa, like Festus a little beforé (v. 24), is tired of Paul's speech, 
and impatient of an appeal in favor of Christianity, and, for the pur- 
pose of stopping him at the very threshold of his argument, inter- 
poses an epitome of it by way of anticipation : ‘* In short, thou 
wouldst persuade me to become a Christian.'" He uses the word 
peitheis in the same sense which it has in-2 Kings 18 = 32; and as 
our common people daily use the English word. The. spirit of 
Agrippa’s remark, the. brevity of testy impatience,’ conveying a 
suggestion of irrelevancy (as much as to say, ‘‘ We-know what the 
drift of your discourse is going to be,—an attempt to convert us to 
your views, which is distasteful to us, and we don't want to hear 
it'’),—all this is entirely lost in the Revised, as the true meaning 
is in the Authorized Version. Paul's mouth is thus closed ; he is 
not allowed to expand his proposed argument from the prophets ; 
he can only catch, as orators do, at the most salient_word in the 
suppressive interruption, and, by way of antithesis, ejaculate in 
reply : ‘‘ Not only ‘in short,’ but ong and earnestly, would I 
pray God that not only thou, but all who hear me this day, may 
become such as I am except these bonds.’’ He obviously means 
that, while his judges can thus compel him to cut short his appeal, 
and decline to listen a¢ /ength to the grounds on which he proposes to 
base it, they can impose no limits to his prayers for their conver- 
sion. ‘The mistake h&s been in treating the ex pollo as-qualifying 
the desired conversion of Agrippa and the audience, irstead of 
assigning the words to Paul's “ heart's desire and prayer for it."’ 


The Canadian writer's theory rests partly on the fact 
that he follows the old éextus receptus of the Elzevir 
editions (1624) in reading en follo, and not en megalo. 
All the older manuscripts (Sinaitic, Alexandrian, Vati- 
can, etc.), the oldest translations (Syriac, Armenian, 
Vulgate, etc.), and the modern critical editions (Lach- 
man, Tischendorf, Boerner, Westcott and Hort, etc.), are 
against this reading, and in‘ favor of en megalo. The 
fact seems to be that the variation slipped into some 
later manuscripts because en Pollo (*‘ in- many "') con- 
trasts more exactly with e# o/igo («in few’’) than does 
en megalo (*‘ in great’’). 

But in fact, if we are to suppose the Apostle used 
words with a mathematical precision, either phrase pre- 
sents a difficulty. Agrippa’s phrase, if it stood alone, 
might easily be taken to mean what the letter above 
says it does. This term em oligo occurs also in 
Ephesians *3 : 3, where the English version is ‘‘in a 
few words."’ Professor Thayer, in his ‘‘ Lexicon of New 
Testament Greek,’’ says that in that passage it means ‘‘ in 
a few words [comp. Shakespeare's ‘in a few'] ; that is, 
in brief, briefly.’" In classic Greek—according to Lid- 
dell and Scott-—either the word ‘space’’ or «*time’’ 
seems always to be. understood, and in the latter case to 
carry the secondary sense, ‘‘ in a short-time, -quickly."’ 
These lexicographers say that ‘‘ the sense in Acts.26 :.28 
is similar to this.’" Either definition.of the term would 
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fit the suggested interpretation of ‘the Passage 
Paul's use of this phrase along with the Correlative t 
en megalo (or en pod), which presents the difficulty. 
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is not possible-to render his answer, ‘ Both briefly ; “3 
diffusely I would-to God,"’ etc. But Paul seems to } , vel 
replied with a freedom in the use of terms which hee 
not unlike his ways. Perhaps the remark might a he 
translated, in general conformity with the correspond vem 
suggested view, in this way : Agrippa, ‘In short, “— 
are persuading me to be a Christian."’ Paul, « sa 
short and the long of it is that I would to God tha - « 
you only, but all who hear me this day, were as | hem 
except these bonds.’’ aa 
Another correspondent’s suggestion as to the . og 
comes from an experienced student of Greek jng _ 
Northwest. He writes : a - 
ied 10 
Is\it not far better to take verses 28 and 29 of the last je rocbel : 
in the sense most naturally suggested by the original words 4 else’ 
*‘In a little [degree] you persuade me to be a Christian, 
Paul said, I could wish to God that both in.a little (degree bese 0 
in a great [degree], not only thon, but also all,” etc. | fail tg n-Main 
any valid objection to this rendering ; ex with a noun or agies ced to 






tive is often used adverbially. So here en oligo = oligis. 
rendering, too, gives en oligo the same sense~in both verses g 
avoids translating 4ai... ai (meaning ‘both... and") 
‘‘whether...or.'’ Nor does the text-suggest to my mind 
reason whatever for the common inference that Agrippa spoly 
ironically. Paul .surely spoke seriously and from knowles 
when he said, ‘‘ I know that thou believest."’ And his reply ex 
actly fits the supposition that Agrippa meant what he said. Hig 
Temark to Festus afterwards shows that he was favorably ig 
pressed by Paul's address, 
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A. Pianist 


By Richard Burton 
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moving 


IS stormy hands went down the crashing keys, 
Making a tumult wild of billowy sound ; 
Fear roused his head, dark Passion too was there, ma 
malice é ; The 
Iwin mighty presences that shook the air. st 
But sweet the resolution: wind-swept seas Sq 
Sank magically, and tp from Life's profound 
Stole shining Peace Yhat spread from shore to shore, 
Till heaven seemed nigh and Love was evermore. 
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Froebel: His Life, Principles, 
Methods, and Influence 














By H. Courthope Bowen, M.A. 
Cambridge University Lecturer on the History of Educatios 













[Editor’s Note.—As Froebei’s mystical tendencies sometimes 
render him obscure, the average teacher of to-day profits better by 
receiving the Froebelian philosophy after it has filtered through 
another mind. It requires clarifying, condensing, and simpli- 
fying, in order to make it in the highest degree practicable to #l 
but the pedagogical expert. A few writers of our day have pe 
formed this valuable function, and g them H. Courthop 
Bofven stands in the front rank. Mr. Bowen has had mud 
to do with the training of teachers, and has been a versatile 
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writer on educational and literary themes. He is now at the “Mo 
head of the Froebelian movement in England, being chairmand i 
the National Froebel Union. His latest book is one of the vw t 

umes in Scribners! The Great Educators series, and is entitle losop 
“ Froebel and Education by Seif-Activity."” It is one of the ™* of Sc 


terly contributions to the expository and interpretative = 
ture of the Froebelian system. Mr. Bowen also has the honor 
occupying the position of Cambridge University Lecturer on the 
History of Education. The following article is one ofp — 
contributed by different prominent educationists on the lives 
works of some of the greatest-educators of modern times. Three 
of these articles have already appegred.] 


RIEDRICH WILHELM AUGUST FROEBEL ® 
born on April 21, 1782, at Oberweissbach, 2 

lage in the Thuringian Forest, in the principality a 
Schwarrburg-Rudolstadt. His father, who belonged q 
the old. Lutheran Church, was the chief pastor of the dis 
trict,—a ‘busy, hard-working, somewhat stern, ™® 
His mother died-before tre was a year-old. The be; « 
consequence, ‘led a somewhat neglected life, till in 177 
his uncle, Superintendent Hoffman, toek him off # 
' Stadt-Hm, -a-neighboring towniet, and:sent him prop™ 
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mber 13, 1897 


school. At the age of fifteen, Friedrich was appren- 

j for two years to @ forester and surveyor in Thurin- 
in the intervals, of leisure during this period he 
died mathematics, languages, and, above all, botany, 
14 his love for plants and. trees began to take strong 
jd of him. At the end of his apprenticeship he re- 
ed home for a few weeks, and then went to the 
siversity of Jena to take some money to one of his 
others. Friedrich was so anxious to improve his edu- 
ption, that arrangements were made for him to remain 
the university, and he continued to study there for 
ther more than a year and a half. After a short stay 
home, during which he read the works of Schiller, 
jethe, and others, he went to a relative to learn farm- 
bo, but very Soon had to returr to nurse his father, who 
ied in For the next three years, Friedrich 
rocbel acted as accountant and actuary in Bamberg 
4 dsewhere, and then (in 1805), having been left 
ome money by his Uncle Hoffman, went to Frankfort- 
n-Main to study architecture. Here he was intro- 
yced to Dr. Gruner, a schoolmaster and a disciple of 
talozzi's, who persuaded him to become a teacher in 


1802. 


is school. 
Froebel had now found his life-work. Henceforth his 
roblems are how to teach and how to improve his own 
Having read some of Pestalozzi's 
goks, he walked to Yverdon during the summer holi- 
ays, and spent a fortnight with the great Swiss philan- 
hropist and teacher. He saw and heard -enough to 
ake him decide to return later. 


eneral education. 


Accordingly, having 
esigned his mastership in 1807, he went in 1808 once 
ore to Yverdon, taking with him three boys as private 
pupils, and for two years taught them and studied Pes- 
alozzi’s methods. As soon as his work with his pupils 
as finished, Froebel went (July, 1811) to the University 
of Géttingen, to study languages, physics, mineralogy, 
tc.; and in October, 1812, he went on to the University 
of Berlin, to work at natural history and mineralogy un- 
jer Professor Weiss. Next year, he obeyed the call to 
rms, and enlisted. . But, on peace being proclaimed, 
his corps was disbanded, and he returned to Berlin 
July, 1814), to act as assistant to Professor Weiss, and 
9 think over plans and principles of education. Two 
ears later, Froebel threw up his post in order to devote 
imself to the education-of his nephews ; and in Novem- 
ber, 1816, he opened his famous institute at Griesheim, 
oving it next year to Keilhau, near Rudolstadt. 

The rest of his life was incessantly active, and was 
svent by Froebel in working out and applying his theo- 
ies, in founding institutes, —Willisau, 1833 ; Burgdorf, 
1835; Blankenburg, 1837 ; Marienthal, 1850,—and in 
propagating a knowledge of his principles and methods. 
On June 21, 1852, he died. In 1826 had appeared his 
“Education of Man,’" and in 1843 his ‘* Mother's 
Songs and Games.”’ 

This is but a brief and meager account of a life full of 
educational interest, but enough has been said to show 
that Friedrich Froebel was far from being ignorant and 
ill-educated, as- some of his detractors have at times 
stated. It may be added here that one of the chief 
things he learned from his wide and varied experience was 
that little children up to the age of six or seven were 
very much neglected, or very clumsily dealt with, and 
the last seventeen or eighteen years of his life were de- 
voted almost entirely to finding a remedy for this. It 
was for this purpose that he founded his kindergarten at 
Blankenburg in 1837, and collected and edited his 
‘Mothers’ Songs and Games ”*’ in 1843. 

It will not be necessary here to go into Froebel’s phi- 
losophy. It had much in common: with the philosophy 
of Schelling and Krause, and others of the early nine- 
teenth century in Germany, but, like so much of this, it 
Is now in the main obsolete, not, however, to the serious 
detriment of his educational principles, but rather, in 
many respects, to their advantage ; for mystical or alle- 
perical interpretations of nature are ‘liable: to prove 
rather a hindrance than a help in practical work.- Suf- 
~ thee: Kes Froebel considered that the essential 
Ri cans eal ing is in origin and nature divine ; that 
a. ; = ae and development of everything 
its rey Pe fundamental harmony with the laws of 
velop ines it isthe vocation of everything to de- 
inet heaiel pee the essential principie of its be- 
Potation 2 — “i So, therefore, it is the particular 
develop his aida Cs Bcire — peewee aeing " 
and clear malate Pa re individuality, to win a vigorous 

is nature and its divine essence, 
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so as to develop it in practice in his own life, of his own 
free will and desire, and thus to live out and fulfil on 
earth God's great’ purpose in humanity. To awaken 
human beings to a full sense of all this, and to provide 
them with the fitting ways and means, is to educate 
them. 

The term ‘‘development"’ is one which Froebel uses 
constantly. Indeed, his system might be briefly de- 
scribed as the application of the laws of evolution to 
education. Development, it must be remembered, is 
not so much increase of bulk or quantity as increase in 
complexity of structure and an improvement in power, 
skill, and variety in the performance of natural func- 
tions. It is produced by the proper exercise of these 
functions ; that is, by exercises which are always rightly 
timed, always in harmony with the nature of what is 
exercised; and continuously in proportion to its strength. 
Moreover, the exercise must call into activity the thing’s 
own natural powers ; the activity must be self-produced, 
self-maintained, and self-directed, or, to use the Froe- 
bellian term, it must be self-activity. This self-activity 
may be either receptive—having to do with taking in and 
assimilating—or creative, —having to do with giving out, 
or expressing. Froebel. lays great stress on the latter, 
because he holds it to be the greatest motive force in pro- 
ducing mental development and in effecting assimila- 
tion, the effort to express bringing out more distinctly 
the true inter-relations of the parts of knowledge, and 
impressing them on the memory. This doctrine of 
creativeness, or expressive self-activity—including, as 
Froebel makes it include, all kinds of expression (move- 
ment, gesture, dramatic action, song, modeling, draw- 
ing, speech, etc.)—is one of the most valuable and 
interesting of all Froebel’s principles, and has produced, 
and is producing, a very marked effect on contemporary 
education, especially in England, Hungary, Scandinavia, 
and the United States. 

Froebel's fundamental idea is that the great aim of 


““egucation should be to build up character,—to produce 


a healthy human individuality, intelligent, possessing 
knowledge, and able to use it, strong in purpose, capable, 
reverent. To effect this, we must see that the best 
means are supplied ; we must help the young to ac- 
quire knowledge, power, and, skill in the use of knowl- 
edge, and’also to develop a capacity for feeling—and 
hereafter appreciating—all that is good and true and 
beautiful in life. Now these things Froebel held, and 
rightly held, to be all growths or developments ; and de- 
velopment, as has already been said, is only to be pro- 
duced by the right exercise of functions, use of faculties. 
Everything, therefore, depends on supplying the human 
organs, limbs, and mental faculties with the right sort 
of exercise,—the nature of which has been already de- 
scribed, —and the materials for which, he held, are to 
be found in abundance in the every-day surroundings, 
both physical and human, of every one of us. Unfor- 
tunately, many people have thought, and still think, that 
Froebel meant all this to apply to early childhood only. 
There could not be a greater mistake. If this idea of 
education, which includes instruction as soon as ever 
the huntan being is ready for instruction, if this idea is 
true for one stage, it is true for all, unless we believe 
that human nature is essentially different in every stage ; 
provided, of course, that we ensure the necessary and 
progressive changes in the mode of applying the idea, 
and in the material (mental and concrete) which we em- 
ploy. Organic growth requires, not only an all-sided 
connectedness within each stage, but also an organic 
continuity in the succession of stages. The purpose of 
education should not change, but the means and methods 
it employs should multiply and develop in an orderly, 
connected manner. . 

There is no space here for setting forth all the excel- 
lent advice which Froebel has given us with regard to 
knowledge, power, and skill. We must be content with 
a few words about the first named of these. Knowledge 
is not the same as information, which, for the most part, 
consists of isolated facts, or isolated groups of facts. 
According to Froebel, as indeed to all psychologists, 
knowledge is information taken in and assimilated, — 
placed in its right relations, that is, to what the taker-in 
has already made his own. Information becomes 
knowledge when we have thoroughly mastered its mean- 
ing, when we have realized its bearing on other facts and 
things, when we understand it in such a way as to be 
able to put it-to its simple natural uses. In order to 
understand a fact or a thing, we note its likenesses and 
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unlikenesses to other facts and things, its relations to 
them, and so class it with its likes and distinguish it 
from its unlikes. To make knowledge and understand- 
ing grow, we must make these relations clearer and 
clearer, and we must widen and deepen, and add to 
their number,—not only adding new facts and things, 
but also, and perhaps more, by bringing out new con- 
nections, which were not at first easy to notice and un- 
derstand. Knowledge lies in connec’ion, not in isola- 
tion. From this Froebel gets two of his main principles, 
—connectedness and continuity. The former is that all 
the subjects of knowledge with which the child is occu- 
pied at any stage of his education should be made and 
kept as interconnected as possible ; or, to use a Her- 
bartian form of expression, all the contents of his circle 
of thought should be placed and kept in organic union 
with one another. The latter principle—continuity— 
might be described as progressive connectedness ; every 
stage in every subject, and every stage in education, 
should be organically connected with that whiclt precedes 
and with that which, foilows it. Education should be 
one connected “whole, and should advance with an 
orderly and continuous growth, —as orderly, continuous, 
and natural as the growth of a plant. 

These are a few of the most characteristic of Froebel's 
theories and principles. * It is hoped that they are enough 
to give at least a bird's-eye view of his system. In con- 
clusion, let us note some of the effects of his influénce 
on modern education, either already made or in course 
of making. There can be no doubt that the spread of 
kindergartens has led to an increased and much im- 
proved study of child nature and child life ; and this 
study, together with the social growth of greater interest 
in the very young, has been one of the main factors in 
producing a better treatment of the little people both in 
and out of school,—specially noticeable in England in 
the efforts which have long Leen, and are now still being, 
made to improve the public infant-schools. So, too, it 
is largely due to kindergarten ideas that the use of the 
concrete in early stages of education has increased and 
has become much sounder ; that manual education has 
acquired a wider and a wiser meaning ; that there is a 
rapidly growing recognition that the beginnings of know]- 
edge should be informal, and rise only gradually to strict 
formality ; that specialization is postponed to later stages, 
and that there is a greater’ effort to secure the intercon- 
nection of subjects ; that nature-knowledge is much more 
generally and intelligently brought into the school cur- 
riculum ; while here and there the teaching of drawing 
and painting, especially in their first stages, gives evi- 
dence of the same influence. And there is another 
direction the influence of Froebelian ideas 
may produce even greater social good. Work—con- 
nected, consecutive, and productive—is the very foun- 
dation of the method set forth and practiced by him. 
He showed work to be, and used it as, the best means 
for educating the young for life ; and thus he has given 
to ali common human labor a meaning and a dignity 


in which 


otherwise too often unperceived, and has led so many to 
feel more truly than before that something is to be gained 
from common necessary work in addition to our daily 
bread. One of the best things Frocbel’s disciples have 
learned from him more than from any other is that work 
is the divine, means for educating the human race, —not 
a curse, but a blessing. 


London, England. 
CAB 


Crime and Criminals 


By Warren F. Spalding, 


Secretary Massachusetts Prison Association 


R. MOODY'S recent article in The Sunday Schoel 
Times, appealing for good literature for prisoners, 
and the generous responses made to his many appeals 
from the platform for this cause, indicate a very gratify- 
ing increase of public interest in men and women who 
have gone so far astray that the state has thought it wise 
to take away their liberty. It has been almost impossi- 
ble, until recently, to secure attention to the claims of 
this class of our fellow-citizens, or; rather, I should say, 
to these classes ; for the prison population censists of as 
many different classes as are to be found among those 
who are free. 


A few men and women have been laboring for a score 
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of years to promote their welfare, and great improve- 
ment of methods of dealing with prisoners has been 
secured ; so that many states now make definite efforts 
to reform a part of those who come into custody. The 
basis of all prison reform is precisely that which under- 
lies Mr. Moody's efforts to secure good literature for 
prisoners ; namely, that they are human beings, open to 
the same appeals which reach those who are outside 
prison walls. The fact that a man has committed a 
crime should not create a presumption that he has passed 
beyond the reach of the gospel or of other imfluences 
which are effective upon others. The prisoner is be- 
hind the bars merely because he has broken human 
laws. That fact docs not constitute a new obstacle to 
the work of the gospel upon his heart, nor put-him in a 
separate class of sinners, differing from the sinners who 
have not violated the laws of the state. Yet how few 
have believed a criminal could be made any better? 
When he was thought of at all, the question usually 
asked was, ‘‘ What shall be done with him?’’ Rarely 
did anybody ask, ‘‘ What shall be done for him?'' The 
attitude of the church, like that of the world, has been 
one of indifference or despair regarding him. How 
many church-goers can recall a prayer for the prisoners, 
except in those churches which have a liturgical ser- 
vice? Who ever prays for a blessing upon the work of 
prison chaplains? How many churches observe prison 
Sunday ? 

The men and women who have been laboring for 
many years in this field are glad of the renewed interest 
aroused by the accession of Mr. Moody and Mrs. Bal- 
lington Booth, and look for great progress as Christian 
men and women come to think of the criminal as a hu- 
man being, moved by the same motives, open to the 
same influences, responsive to the same appeals, which 
affect others of the race, and needing the same gospel. 

In pressing the claims of this great interest, it is not 
possible to exaggerate the magnitude of the work. It is 
not to be measured entirely by the number of prisoners, 
but it is important that, so far as numbers affect the im- 
pression of its magnitude, there shall be great care in 
stating them. The newspapers are full of statements 
which cannot be relied upon,—not made wilfully, but 
carelessly, or because so few apprehend the actual value 
of statistics. Public speakers and writers depend upon 
these statements, and are misled, as Mr. Moody has 
been in two or three particulars. May | not be allowed 
to correct them? He says that, ‘‘ according to the cen- 
sus reports, we’ had one prisoner behind the bars for 
every 3,442 of the population in 1850. In r8go, the 
number had risen to ene in 757.'’ ‘The statement is 
substantially correct, but it is misleading, through no 
fault of Mr. Moody's. The fact is that the census of 
1850, so far as crime was concerned, was absolutely 
valueless. This is understood by those-~who deal with 
statistics of crime, but the newspapers continue to use the 
figures as they stand. 

The real test of the crime movement is found in the 
penitentiary population. On this all statisticians are 
agreed. Penitentiary offenses do not change, but the 
states are constantly creating new misdemeanors, and the 
number of petty offenders changes from year to yzar, on 
account of variations in the enforcement of the laws, and 
from many other causes. 

The censuses of 1880 and 1890 were accurate. They 
show a slight increase during the decade. In 1880, the 
proportion of penitentiary convicts to population was 
709 in a-million ; in 1890, it was 722 in a million,—an 
increase of thirteen in each mittion of the pepulation. 
This may or may not indicate an increase in crime. A 
very slight increase in the length of sentences would 
cause it. 

Mr. Moody adds that the ratio of prisoners to popula- 
tion is ** now probably one in 500°" (against one in 757 
in 1890). This is another newspaper estimate, entirely 
without foundation. There has been no official census 
taken since 1890; but official prison reports, and the 
Statistics gathered by state boards and organizations, 
show that there has been no material increase in the 
ratio of prisoners to population in the past seven years. 

Speaking of County jails, Mr. Moody says that there 
are nearly 2,700 counties, and that nearly every one has 
a jail. Here he has been misled again by some careless 
writer. There are, as he says, about 2,700 counties (by 
the last census, 2,715). But there were only 1,879 which 
had any prisoners in their jails, and hundreds of these 


had less than a half-dozen each. There were almost 
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three hundred counties which had no jail, and there were 
589 absolutely empty ones. , 

Mr. Moody's figures showing ‘the results—or lack of 
results—of imprisonment are more important than ‘they 
seem,—much more important than those regarding the 
number in prison, but less likely to attract attention, for 
we are impressed with large aggregates. He is right in 
declaring that ‘‘ punishment does not always reform 
men.'’ More than one-half of all who come into the 
county prisons of Massachusetts have been in the same 
institutions before, and more than ene-third of these had 
served from five to fifty sentences each! What other 
result can be expected, when men of all grades of crimi- 
nality, young and old, beginners in crime and profes- 
sional criminals, are herded together in the closest and 
most degrading association, without classification, and 
with little or no effort to secure their reformation? <A 
proper prison would reform many of these men and 
women. Who will help secure it ? 

Boston. 
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The Poetry in the New Testament 
By the Hon. William Everett 


T IS well known that much of the Old Testament is 
poetry, in the strictest sense of the word. The 
Psalms, the Song of Songs, the Lamentations, whole 
chapters of Job and of the prophets, and not a few other 
portions, are metrical in form, figurative in expression, 
passionate and elevated in thought, and, in short, pos- 
sess all the qualities ®elonging to poetry, which force 
themselves on us even in the baldest prose version. 
More than this, there are in all the books of Moses rem- 
nants of ancient songs, like that of Lamech, of the Well, 
of Deborah, preserved by tradition as songs always are, 
some from dates long anterior to that of the writer. 

It is not so in the New Testament. There is scarcely 
a trace of intentional poetical composition on the part ‘of 
any of the authors. Luke, indeed, has preserved the 
three beautiful hymns of Zacharias, Mary, and Simeon, 
in the very tone and temper of the Hebrew prophets. 
But these are all, and these are quoted, not composed, 
by the evangelist Even in the Revelation, conceived 
in the prophetic spirit, there is nothing of the prophet's 
song. 

In the fifth chapter of the Epistle to the Ephesians we 
have preserved, in the fourteenth verse, a very few lines 
of one of the primitive Christian hymns. The words 
‘‘ Awake, thou that sleepest, and arise from the dead, 
and Christ shall give thee light,'’ have in the original an 
unmistakably metrical ring ; but’*there is no second in- 
staace. There are, however, to be found in the original 
text of the New Testament, though almost wholly lost in 
a modern translation, a very few lines of undoubted po- 
etry, quoted by the sacred writers to illustrate their 
exhortations, too sternly practical to be thrown into a 
metrical form. 

When Paul was seeking to rouse the Athenians to a 
sense of who their unknown God really was, he appeals 
to what their ‘‘own poets have saic,’’ in the verse, ‘‘ for 
we too are his offspring.’"’ These words (Acts 17 : 28) 
form half a line in the poem of Aratus on Phenomena, — 
a dry dissertation, albeit in verse, on the appearance of 
the starry heavens, translated into Latin by the great 
statesman and orator Cicero, and also -by the noble and 
unfortunate Prince Germanicus, and into our tongue by 
an American divine, a truly elegant and scholarly Chris- 
tian, the Rev. Dr. N. L.. Frothingham. But Paul has 
given an immortality to this half-line which the rest of the 
poem little deserves. 

Again in his great resurrection chapter (1 Cor. 15), the 
thirty-third verse, the solemn warning, ‘‘ Evil communi- 
cations corrupt good manners,"’ is a line from the Greek 
comedian Menander, the most brilliant writer of that 
refined and heartless period which immediately succeeded 
the conquests of Alexander. He was the friend of Epi- 
curus, the teacher of the philosophy of pleasure, and his 
elegant plays held the stage for many centuries. Paul's 
Corinthian hearers had heard them many times, but 
only separate fragments have descended to our time,— 
not a single whole drama. 

In the preceding verse, the words, ‘‘ Let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die,"’ are precisely in the spirit 
and tone of Menander, and form a nearly perfect line of 
Greek verse. It is hard to believe they did not exist in 
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some Greek play ; but they certainly are to be found 
the twenty-second chapter of Isaiah. . 

In the Epistle to Titus, Paul quotes another ling 
poetry, passing a terrible sentence on the inhabitants of 
Crete : ‘‘ The Cretians are ever liars, evil beasts a 
bellies '’ (Titus 1:12). It was written by Epimena.’ 
a half-fabulous Cretan of the sixth century before ; 
Saviour, of whom it was fabted that as a shepherd boy 
fell asleep-in a cave; and awoke after fifty-seven ye 
of slumber, during which he had received visions frog 
heaven, which enabled him to go through the citig 
Greece, in his old age, purifying them from various , 
lutions. 

These are afl the lines of verse of which the s a 
can be traced. But in the first chapter of the Epistles 
James {v. 17), the phrase ‘‘every good gift and ey 
perfect gift’’ has in the Greek the form of a perfect ling 
of poetry in the meter of Homer ; and the same js y 
of the grand words in the twelfth verse of the nineteey 
chapter of the Revelation: ‘‘And on-his head we 
many crowns."’ In fact, the metrical beat of the 
words falls irresistibly on the ear of any one who listens 
to the chapters when read aloud. 

These very few verses are all the traces of poetry, 
whether quoted or original, in the New T estament 
They form a very slight portion in the mass of its sacreg 
pages, but every one of them brings up to our mind some 
mighty truth, some deep precept, some touching thought, 
some grand picture ; they show the deep learning of 
Paul, the intense feeling of James and John ; and, if ye 
go straight to the original fountains of Christian truth 
the stroke of their ringing notes will open the source of 
its purest and deepest waters. 

Quincy, Mass. 
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The One Whose Hair Wouldn't Cutl 
By Elizabeth P. Allan 


E ARE ail to wear white dresses, mama," said 
Alice, ‘‘and half of us are to have blue rib- 
bons, and the others pink.’’ 

‘«] don't think little girls need ribbons,"’ said Mrs. 
Hunt, ‘‘and perhaps some of them can't afford the 
expense.’’ 

‘*Oh! we all have pink or blue ‘sashes,’’ 
Alice, ‘‘except Johnnie Colston, and we can trade 
around,"’ 

‘‘But what about Johnnie ? "’ 

‘Johnnie says she would rather not be in it anyhow, 
because her hair won't curl, and she would look odd.” 

‘Poor Johnnie !"’ said Mrs. Hunt. ‘I'm afraid she 
won't enjoy herself.’’ 

Johnnie was having very much the same thought 
about herself, though she put a brave face on it. 

Miss Foster's class were to be waiters at the church 
sociable, and Miss Foster was making them dainty little 
white caps to wear, as a badge of office ; but, alas! thes 
caps were only possible or picturesque set on curly « 
wavy locks, and Johnnie Colston’s hair was of the 1m 
possible sort,—thin and soft and straight, and not to be 
beguiled into any kinks at all. Besides, it was short 

Johnnie herself proposed being counted out, and she 
did itso merrily, making so much fun over the pictur 
of how her cap would slip this way and that on be 
smooth head, that it did seem the best thing. 

“She didn’t mind it a bit,” Alice said to he 
mother. 

But you know better. You know a little girl is obliged 
to mind not looking as nice as the others. And the rea 
son I want to tell you about Johnnie is that she found 
a way, rot to make her hair curl,—it never did, ane . 
never will,—but how to be just as happy as if it did— 
maybe a good deal happier. 

Come with me back to Alice Hunt's. 
over, and sleepy, tired little Alice is having the f 
combed out of her long curls before she can put her hea 
comfortably on the pillow. - 

‘‘Did you have a nice time, little daught « 
her mother, patiently coaxing the comb along. 

‘«« Yes’ m, right nice ; but not as mice as I 
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of us got tired, and the crowd pushed us about, and 
iled cream on our dresses ; and there wasn't much 
in in it, after all.”’ ' 
johnnie seemed to be enjoying herself,’’ said Mrs. 
jaat «| noticed her specially because I felt sorry 
hat she was left out of your party. She looked so plain 
acide the whites and pinks and blues, —no ribbons, and 
9 cap, and no curls! But every time I looked, her 
sewas as bright as the morning, and I heard her say 
ye had had a splendid time."’ 

Alice yawned and twisted, and thought how nice it 
must be not to have any tangles to comb out. 
Meantime Johnnie was in bed, fast asleep. Her 
litle brown head lay snugly on the pillow, but before 
the door to Dreamland opened, these new thoughts had 















becn whispering to her : 

«| wonder why I had such a’ nice time this evening ! 
did feel like crying when I first saw Alice and Susie 
and the others looking like fairies. Then I made up 
my mind not to think about myself another time, but to 
rin about and be nice to everybody. And then—and 
then—somehow everybody was so nice to me that I just 
had a splendid time, I wonder '’— 

Ah, Johnnie ! there is no wonder about it. You may 
not be able to write out that recipe for having a good 
ime, but I can tell you that it works like a charm; 
«Not to think about yourself another time, but to run 
about and be nice to everybody.’’ 

Of course it does, because it is a piece of the love that 
“seeketh not her own,’’ and love is a piece of God 
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It is purposed to bring into this department, and that immedi- 
tely following, articles, brief suggestions, and outlines of tested 
ethods, that shall be helpful to Sunday-school workers. With 
the exception of current lesson helps, everything that has to do 
vith methods of Sunday-school work will be classified and pre- 
tented here. The Editor is always glad to know of methods that 
have been found, by experience, to be useful in any department of 
the Sunday-school. 


B.. - 


Selecting a Teachers’ Reference 


‘ Library 
d By Milton A. Dixon 
, firty years ago, Marcus Whitman's ride from Ore- 
gon to Washington was a long, tedious journey. 
: How easily, last summer, the Christian Endeavorers of 
the whole world reached San Francisco! Steam and 
4 lectricity have brought the world into closer touch. 
The man who knows no bounds but those of his own 
ft own is fast disappearing. Ours is a well-informed 
people. Especially are the children of our day receiv- 
h ing an education that would surprise their grandfathers, 
. and that even makes their parents look on in wonder 
‘ and admiration. 
, Many a Bible-school teacher, recognizing this prog- 
. ess, is to-day questioning his ability to teach. There 
F are few uninformed classes in our well-established 
churches. The wide-awake teacher realizes that he 
; Must bring something new and interesting to his class, 
, to a certain extent fail. Mere story-telling or dry 
t discourses on goodness will not, unless supplemented by 
the most extraordinary manifestation of personal in- 
[ rest, hold together the average class. 
A normal class is helpful, and for most schools almost 
indispensable, but even with this many teachers have not 


‘Ne means available for the desired preparation of a les- 
m4 _Few lesson-helps give such broad treatment of 
ba x abs as does The Sunday School Times, yet 
© the scope is necessarily limited. Most public 

ie. devoted largely to the circulation of. fiction 
| Kite a alled secular works, and have comparatively 
‘cmand for such books as the Bible-school teacher 
= Even if in the library, they seem to the teacher 
rae less inaccessible. How shall he obtain the 
lished information ? Many helpful books are_pub- 
*d, but the average teacher cannot afford, and very 


ey would not wish, to purchase many books ‘that 
© would like to read. 
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To obviate this difficulty, and to supply an increasing 
demand, the First Church of Christ, in Springfield, 
Massachusetts, has inaugurated a Teachers’ Reference 
Library, to which, it is hoped, may be added other vol- 
umes in the near future. A committee, consisting of 
the pastor and superintendent, was appointed to select a 
list of books to cost in the vicinity of a hundred dol- 
lars. Their selections were made with the following ob- 
jects in view : 1. Light on the lessons now being stud- 
ied. 2. Suggestions as to methods of teaching. 3. 
Helpful general commentaries. 4. Bible customs, his- 
tory, and geography. 5. Solution of popular difficulties. 
6. Church history. 7. Methods of church work. 8. 
Denominational history. 

Following is the list of books already chosen ; ‘Selec- 
tions from the Expositors’ Bible’’ (A. C. Armstrong & 
Son), Cambridge Bible for Schools (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press), and Modern Readers’ Bible (The Macmillan 
Co.) ; Peloubet’s ‘* Notes on the Internatjonal Lessons’’ 
(W. A. Wilde & Co.), ‘‘Sermons by the Monday Club”’ 
(Congregational Sunday-school and Publishing Society), 
Hurlbut's ‘‘ Revised Normal Lessons"’ and ‘* Studies in 
Old Testament History and jin the Four Gospels '’ (Eaton 
& Mains), and ‘‘ Manual of Biblical Geography ’’ (Rind, 
McNally, & Co.); Hilprecht and others’ ‘‘ Recent 
Research in Bible Lands’’ (John D. Wattles & Co.), 
Pease’s ‘‘Sunday-school Teachers’ Normal Course,”’ 
two volumes (Fleming H. Revell Co.), G. A. Smith's 
‘¢ Historical Geography of the Holy Land"’ (A. C. Arm- 
strong & Son), William Smith's ‘‘ Dictionary of the 
Bible’’ (S. S. Scranton and Co., Hartford, Conn.) and 
Old and New Testament Histories (Harper and Brothers) ; 
Stanley's ‘‘ Sinai and Palestine’’ (Redfield, New York) and 
‘« History of the Jewish Church"’ (Charles Scribner’ s Sons) ; 
Thomson's ‘‘ The Land and the Book,’’ three volumes 
(Harper and Brothers), Van Lennep's ‘‘ Bible Lands’’ 
(Harper and Brothers), Bissell’s ‘‘ Historic Origin of the 
Bible’’ (A. D, F. Randolph & Co.) and ‘‘The Penta- 
teuch'’ (Charles Scribner's Sons) ; Davidson's ‘* Canon 
of the Bible,’’ third edition, enlarged (C. Kegan Paui & 
Co., London), Fisher's ‘‘ Manual of Christian Evidences’’ 
and ‘‘ History of the Reformation ’’ (Charles Scribner's 
Sons); Gibson's ‘‘Ages before Moses’’ (A. D. F.' 
Randolph & Co.); Green's ‘‘ Higher Criticism of the 
Pentateuch’’ (Charles Scribner's Sons); Matheson’s 
‘‘Psalmist and the Scientist’? (William Blackwood 
& Son, London); Row's ‘‘ Manual of Christian Evi- 
dences (Thomas Whittaker) ; Sayce’s ‘ Higher Criti- 
cism and the Verdict of the Monuments’’ (E. & J. B. 
Young & Co.); Van Dyke's ‘‘Gospel for an Age of 
Doubt’’ (The Macmillan Co.); Adeney's ‘‘How to 
Read the Bible (Thomas Whittaker) ; Harper's ‘ Life 
and Times of the Christ : Inductive Studies on Luke’’ 
(Studeat Publishing Co., Hartford, Conn.) ; Weidner's 
Studies in the Book,'’ four volumes (Fleming H. Re- 
veli Co.) ; Boughton’s ‘‘ History of the Ancient Peoples’’ 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons); Geikie's with the 
Bible’’ and ‘* New Testament Hours’’ (James Pott & 
Co.); Kent's ‘‘ History of the Hebrew People,"’ 
volumes (Charles Scribner's Sons) ; Bruce's ‘‘ Parabolic 
Teaching of Christ’’ (A. C. Armstrong & Son) ; Bush- 
nell's ‘‘ Character'of Jesus’'’ and ‘Christian Nurture’’ 
(Charles Scribner's Sons) } Dykes’s ‘‘ Manifesto of the 
King’’ (James Nisbet & Co., London) ; Edersheim's 
‘« Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah'’ (E. R. Herrick 
& Co., New York): Farrar’s Lives of Christ and Paul, 
and ‘‘ Messages of the Books’’ (E. P. Dutton & Co.), and 
‘« Early Days of Christianity’’ (A. L. Burt & Co., New 
York) ; Genung’s ‘‘Fourfold Story'’ (Congregational 
Sunday-School and Publishing Society) ; Stalker's Lives 
of Christ and Paul (Fleming H. Revell Co.) ; Conybeare 
and Howson's ‘‘ Lives and Epistles of St. Paul,’’ Peo- 
ple’ s Edition (S. S. Scranton & Co.) ; Findlay’s ‘‘ Epistles 
of Paul’’ (Wilbur B. Ketcham, New York) ; Iverach’s 
«St. Paul: His Life and Times’’ (Fleming H. Revell 
Co.) ; Taylor's ‘‘ Elijah*' and ‘« David’’ (Harper and 
Brothers) ; Storrs’s ‘‘ Divine Origin of Christianity ’’ 
(A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) ; Abbott's ‘‘ The Bible as 
Literature’' (Thos. Y.-Crowell & Co.) ; Allen's Continu- 
ity of Christian. Thought'’ (Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.) ; 
Brown’s ‘‘ Pilgrim Fathers of New England and their 
Puritan Successors’’ (Fleming H. Revell Co.) ; Bying- 
ton’s ‘‘ Puritan in England and New England "’ (Roberts 
Brothers, Boston) ; Gregory's ‘‘ Puritanism in the Old 
World and in the New'’ (Fleming H. . Revell Co.) ; 
Hurst's ‘‘Short History of the Christian Church ’’ 
(Harper and Brothers) ; Stifler’s «‘ Introduction to the Acts 


‘« Hours 


two 
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of the Apostles'’ (Fleming H. Revell Co.) ; Walker's 
‘« History of’the Congregational Churches in the United 
States'' (American Church History Series, different de- 
nominations. Christian Literature Co,, New York) ; Boyn- 
ton's ‘* Model Sunday-School'’ (Congregational Sunday- 
School and Publishing Soc.) ; Gilman's ‘‘Conduct es 
Fine Art’’ (Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.); Schauffler's 
‘*Ways of Working’’ (W. A. Wilde & Co.) ; Wiggin 


and Smith's ‘‘Froebel’s Gifts,"’ ‘‘ Froebel’s Occupa- 


tions,"’ and ‘‘ Kindergarten Principles and Practice’’ 
(Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.); Moodie’s ‘Tools for 
Teachers’’ (Thomas Whittaker); Mead’s ‘ Modern 


Methods in Church Work’’ (Dodd, Mead, & Co.) ; 
Stall's ‘* Methods of Church Work’’ (Funk & Wag- 
nalls); Trumbull's «Yale Lectures on the’ Sunday- 
School’’ (John D. Wattles & Co.) ; Clarke's ‘+ Outline 
of Christian Theology for Students'’ (John Wilson & 
Son, Cambridge) ; Gordon's ‘‘ Witness to Immortality'’ 
(Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.) ; Hanson's ‘‘ World's Con- 
gress of Religions’’ (The Monarch Book Co., Chicago 
and Philadelphia); Fhwing’s ‘‘The Family'’ (Lee & 
Shepard, Boston). 

With such an array of books, however helpful, many 


persons might be in doubt which to select. To assist 
them, a topical catalog has been prepared, with the 
books arranged under the following heads: ‘Bible: 


Text, with Notes and Commentaries ;"' ‘ Bible : Geog- 
raphy, Customs, Institutions, etc. ;'’ ‘‘ Bible: Criti 
cism, Inspiration, etc. ;"’ | ‘‘Outline Studies of the 


Bible ;"' ‘‘Old Testament History ;"’ 
‘‘ Biography of Bible Characters ;"’ 
History ;"’ 


‘« Christology ;’’ 
‘New Testament 
‘« Intervening History between Old and New 
of Bible Characters,’ 
‘‘Teaching, Art of ;'’ ‘' Teach. 
‘Church Works ;"'’ ‘‘ Miscellaneous 


Testaments ;"’ 
‘Church 
ing, Aids to ;"’ 
Works.”’ 

Not only is each book classified, but often its chapters 
are mentioned under the different headings. In several 
cases, also, descriptive words have been added, indi- 
cating the usefulness of the bcok, or its general treat- 
ment. This classification has been greatly facilitated by 
the fact that an experienced librarian has been in charge 
of this department. 

Each teacher is entitled to take the books home. 
The only restriction is the following : ‘‘ No book should 
be taken from the library without leaving the name of 
the borrower, the name of the book, and the date when 
taken, on a slip of paper to be found in the desk. All 
books returned should be left in the desk.’’ 


Springfield, Mass. 


‘* Biography 
History ;"’ 


CFD 


Every superintendent ought to make 
it his business to know his teachers, 
not merely as personal acquaintances, 
Many a superintendent supposes he 
knows them when he notes the attitude of the pupils in 


Knowing 
the Teachers 


but as teachers. 


the class, the number of pupils who become communi- 
cant members, the constancy and punctuality of both 
teachers and pupils, etc. Such tests are good as far as 
they go. But the superintendent must beware of jump- 
ing too easily to conclusions. The writer has in mind a 
class of boys which is in danger of going to pieces be- 
cause of incompatibilities arising chiefly from differences 
of age among the pupils. He knows of a class of women 
in sudden danger of depletion from a juncture of ill- 
In_ neither 


case will a merely superficial view of the attendance roll 


health, social feuds, and broken friendships. 


of these two classes prove inefficiency on the part of the 
teacher. of the fact that 
surface appearances of the coming and going, the at- 
tentive or the indifferent attitude of the pupils, are not 


These are but illustrations 


the only factors necessary to the superintendent's esti- 
mate of a teacher's worth and efficiency. The teacher 
as viewed from the desk*is the teacher seen only in 
part. He canrot thus be fairly known as a teacher. 
The superintendent must look farther ; he must probe 
more deeply. 

— 


Reminding the A congregation sométimes needs to 
Congregation of the be reminded of the Sunday-school 

Sunday-Schoot part of church work and privilege. In 
Pilgrim Congregational Church of St. Louis, Missouri, this 
The Sunday-school’ s 
fall rallying was followed, the next Sunday, with a ser- 
mon on the ‘‘ Parental Relation of the Congregation to 


has just been done with emphasis. 
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the Sunday-school,'’ by the pastor, the Rev. Dr. M. 
Burnham. A long paragraph in the printed announce- 
ments, on the back of the day's orders of service, set 
forth three things that make a strong Sunday-school, — 
adult interest and attendance ; the family pew, denoting 
unity and regularity of family attendance at church ; and 
enthusiasm to extend the influence of Sunday-school in 
and out of the congregation. In addition, a special 
leaflet was distributed, signed by the pastor and by 
W. F. Brunner, the superintendent, and displaying 
these 

Interrogation Points. 


1. Are you a member of Pilgrim Church ? 
its Sunday-school ? 

2. Do you believe in the value of Bible study for adults as 
well as for children ? - 


Why not of 


? 3. Can you spend a more profitable hour than in Sunday- 
school ? 
4. Does the school lack interest? Will you not help to 
supply it ? 


. Young men and maidens, will you not join our ranks ? 

. Parents, are your children members of this school? If 
not, why not? 

7. Does not the future of Pilgrim Church depend on 
your children ? 

. How shall we maintain the strength of Pilgrim Church 
without the children ? 

. Is a little effort or personal sacrifice to outweigh the 
importance of questions 7 and 8 ? 

10, Will you not prayerfully consider these questions ? 


aun 


BO. 


Music may have its place in a re- 
view exercise. The Second Reformed 
Sunday-school of Syracuse, New York, 
used a method, in a recent quarterly review, ‘‘ which, if 
not entirely novel, was yet interesting and profitable,"’ 
one bears witness. The superintendent, Graham K. 
Betts, had drilled the school during the quarter on the 
golden texts. ‘‘On review Sunday, as each text was re- 
cited in concert, a hymn-verse was called for that har- 
monized with the thought of the text.’’ In case the 
responses were not entirely appropriate, the superinten- 
dent was prepared to make up deficiencies. Other 
choral reviews are sometimes conducted, the method be- 
ing to follow the outline of each lesson with appropriate 
music, both in songs by the school and in solos or duets 
by a leading choir. 


Reviews 
and Hymas 


MPEAGHER 


Bible Geography for Primary 
Children 


By Mrs. M. G. Kennedy 

















Second Article 


|* WE had five days in each week in which to teach, 

I should like to-make some other short steps by 
which to lead the little minds to the land of Jesus. But 
our time is so short, and, like all scarce things, very 
precious. Still we have made a little nest in which to 
receive the idea. A map need no longer be a mere con- 
fusing tangle of lines and dots ; it is now recognized as 
a picture of real things, 


Lesson III 

After reviewing briskly, ask who has been on a jour- 
ney to any other place than where we live. Let 
all who can tell where they have been. Possibly, with 
a few dots, you can make a map of these. All these 
places are in our own dear land that we call ——. 
There are a great, great, many cities, rivers, and moun- 
tains in our land. There are many lands beside ours in 
this big world. Can you tel] me the name of the land 
where the little German children live? the little Chinese 
children ? the Japanese ?, We should have to travel far 
over the sea and over the land to get to those lands or 
countries. There is one land that we love which is far, far 
away over the sea. It would take us three weeks to get 
there from New York. One name for this land or coun- 
try is quite long. It is Palestine (write, and drill on 
mame). There is another name for this land which we 
like better, —the Holy Land. We call it the Holy Land 
because one who was always good and holy lived there. 
Who was he? It was in one town of Palestine, or the 
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, that Jesus was born a little baby. It was in 
another town in the Holy Land,-or , that Jesus lived 
when he was as big as you are. In a-great city in : 























or the , was the beautiful temple where Jesus 
often went. In other cities in , or the , Jesus 
cured the sick, the lame, and the blind. He walked 


along its roads, climbed the hills and mountains, sailed 
on its seas. I am sure we shall like to learn how to draw 
a map of , but as we have no more time to-day, we 
shall have to wait until next Sunday. Can you remem- 
ber the two names of the land where Jesus lived until 
next Sunday ? 





Lesson IV 

What land were we going to talk of to-day? 
many names do you know for this land? 
will draw a map of the shape of the land. First, we 
will make a straight line. Some of you who go to kin- 
dergarten may tell me what we call sucha line. Now 
we will measure this line with a string,:and then we will 
take half of the string and make a line this way (hori- 
zontal) on the lower part. We call the lower part south. 
We will cut our string in half again, or a little less, to 
show us how long a line to» make on the upper part, or 
north. Now let us make a slanting line from the short 
line on the north to the longer one on the south. This 
makes a nice little framework on which to draw our map. 
This broad line I am making with blue chalk is called 
the sea-coast. On this side of the coast-line is the sea 
where ships sail ; on this other side is the land. You 
see, the coast-line has a little crook in it about a third of 
the way down. Now you may pretend you have a 
blackboard right before you, and we will all draw the 
coast-line in the air with the forefinger of the right hand, 
keeping time together, while we say (or sing) : 


How 
To-day we 


The slanting coast-line here we find, 
And bring it first before the mind. 

We have made the great sea. Now we will draw with 
the blue chalk some smaller seas, or lakes, and a river. 
Our straight line will show us where to make these. 
Here is a tiny piece of the Jordan River ; then it grows 
broader and makes a lake. We call it Lake Merom. 
Then the river runs on again till we come to the beauti- 


* ful Sea of Galilee, where Jesus often sailed, and where 


Peter and John and James and Andrew used to catch 
fish. It is shaped like a pear. It is just opposite the 
crook on the coast-line. The river goes right on its 
crooked way, turning and twisting, till it comes to this 
other sea. It is called the Dead Sea. No one fishes in 
the Dead Sea, or sails on it. See this place, like a 
thumb, on the Dead Sea. Hold your thumb and fore- 
finger so as to make it. Which is larger, the Dead Sea 
or the Sea of Galilee? Which had you rather see? 














Why? Now we will all draw the River, and the 
little lake , and the larger Sea of , and the 
longer Sea, in the air with our fingers as we say : 


The Jordan River next we see, 

Then Merom Lake and Galilee. 
Then on and on the Jordan flows ; 

It turns and twists, but on it goes, 
Reaching, at last, the great Dead Sea, 
Far south of the blue Galilee. 

How many will bring me this 
part of the map of the Holy 
Land next Sunday, and tel: me 
one story about the Jordan 
River, or the Sea of Galilee ? 


Lesson V 


After the children show the 
maps they have brought, let 
one or two draw it on the board, 
the others criticising. Then 
tell them that we will make a 
map of the land now with sand. 
The sand-board has been de- 
scribed several times in these 
columas, and it is not necessary to do so now. Let the 
children notice that the coast-line slants just the same, 
and has the same crook or ‘“‘hump,*’ as they love to 
call it, as the one on the board. The blue paint of the 
board will answer for the Great, or Mediterranean, Sea. 





We westward look from Palestine, 
And far beyond the long coast-line 
The Mediterranean Sea appears, 
Called the Great Sea in early years. 


The other three seas may be mirrors, or cut in proper 
shape from tin or silver paper, while twisted tin-foil from 
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the florists makes the crooked Jordan River. As 
place these, the class sing or repeat the lines learned 
week. ; 

Now let us think we have gone on a long journ 
the Holy Land or Palestine. Suppose we have sailed 
a large steamship across the big ocean, and along 
Great, or Mediterranean, Sea, and have gotten of y 
ship, and are just starting to walk or ride on horseby 
right across the land from the Mediterranean Sea jo, 
Jordan River, and across the river. Do you think 
should walk all the way on ground which is flat ( 
like this floor, or like our streets? See, I wil] show 
in the sand. Down by the sea the land is “plain 
flat, level. We call this the sea-coast plain. Now! 
making some low hills for us to climb. “When we } 
crossed those hills, we come to some higher hills ; 4 


we go up, up into the mountains. Now we COME doy 





the other side a of the m 
tains into the valley wheres 
Jordan River _3«*. runs; for 
know .a river ” must have as 


of basin to hold the water. Shall we go over the 7 
in a boat? When we are across, we climb UD -agaj 
into a high part of the country called table-land, 
us draw a line on the ‘blackboard for all these Ups am 
downs. 

Now let us move our hands from left to right, as 
show with them over what sort of land we will travel 
the Holy Land. Let us say together what our hands 
making. 

Along the sea-coast plain, up into the hill region, ny 
up, up into the mountain region, down into the Jorg 
Valley, up and across the table-land. 

How many kinds of land have we traveled we 
Five, —one for each finger of one hand. I wonder ify 
have any sand at home inwhich you can mold thesefig 
kinds of land ? 


Philadelphia. 
CD 
‘‘Class No, 8,’’ in the First Bapiif 
pom ate Sunday-school of Urbana, Ohiohg 
Incorporation 


gone farther than is usual in ther 

of organization, and was incorporated several years gq 
according to state laws, ‘‘ for the mutual improvement 
and help of its members, and for charitable and benevo- 
lent purposes.’’ There are five divisions in this clas 
of men, young men, and boys. The latter, in the fifth 
division, have. their own teacher. The first four dé 
visions meet in one body, arranged by divisions cont 
sponding to age, young members being near the teach 
and the older ones farther away. In twenty-seven ye 
about three hundred members have been enrolled inthe 
class. It has been accumulating a fund for a club-room 
for Urbana young men, for which furniture and a libray 
have already been provided. New members apply ## 
board of trustees for admission. The class especially 
seeks additions of new comers in the city who come 4 
strangers. The new member stands while the teacht 
asks him several questions, to which he gives consetl 
whereupon he receives a buttonhole badge and a heatiy 
word of welcome. There is provision for honorable dit 
missals, and for honorary membership of those who hat 
removed to other places. The social elément is 
stantly recognized. A history of the class has beet 
issued in a book of fifty-two pages, well illustrated wit 
photographic reproductions of class members. Besides 
a board of five trustees, the class has its own secretal} 
treasurer, ushers, and librarians. Dr. H. C. Hows 
the teacher, has two assistants. 


— 


A big, suspicious-looking bundle # 


_A Hint : aot 
on Visiting the peared with a young lady w® © 
Primary Clase cently visited a primary class # 


Western New York, and out came a bunch of sweet pes 


- for each child, and extra large ones for the little Shit 


ins. The occasional visitor is not always S° though 
And yet, how easy to provide some pretty little . 
for each child, and how easy to make the souvenits # 
help in the work, by a quiet understanding with o 
teacher or teachers of the class! It may be 4 flower, # 
autumn leaf, a picture card, a symbol cut out of 
paper,—any one of a dozen things ; but the '™ 
left with the children is, ‘‘ Other people, outs! 
thinking of us.’’ 
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Lesson Calendar 
Fourth Quarter, 1897 


October Paul’s Last Journey to Jerusalem .... . / Acts 21: 1-15 
; Oct Paula Prisoner at Jerusalem ...... Acts 22: 17-30 
: 0 7.—Paul before the Roman Governor Acts 24: 10-25 
; Oct Paul before King Agrippa ........ Acts 26 : 19-32 
: 0 21. —Paul’s Voyage and Shipwreck. . ... . Acts 27 : 13-26 
6 Nove r 7.—Paulin-Melitaand Rome ....... ./ Acts 28 : 1-16 
ap ee r14.—Paul’s Ministryin Rome ....... Acts 28 : 17-31 
S Move r 21.—The Christian Armor . . 2. .... 5. Eph. 6: 10-20 
9. November 28.—Salutary Warnings ....... 1 Pet. 4: 1-8 
yo. December 5 -Christ’s Humility and Exaltation Phil. 2: 1-11 
s1. December 12 —Paul’s Last Words ........ 2 Tim. 4: 1-8, 16-18 
x2. Dec. 19-—John’s Message about Sin and Salvation . 1 John 1: 5to 2:6 


: f Review. 
3. December 26.—} Or, God's Love in the Gift of his Son . 1 John 4: 9-16 


Outline Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 


a 


Study 48.—Paul’s Epistle to the 
Philippians 


A, D. 62-63. Written from Rome. 


], CIRCUMSTANCES, 

1. Philippi and the Philippian Church, Locate Philippi 
on the map, and ascertain all that you can about the city in 
Paul’s time, its size, business interests, inhabitants, political 
condition, its morals‘and religions. When did Paul introduce 
the gospel into Philippi? Describe his experiences there 
(Acts 16: £2-40). ° How many were the Philippian Christians 
in number, and were they almost wholly Gentile converts ? 
How did they materially assist him in his work elsewhere ? 


(Phil. 4: 15, 16, 18.) When, and under what circumstances, 


did Paul make them a second and a third visit? (Acts 20? 
1, 2, 5, 6.) Was any other church so foyal to the gospel, 
and so affectionate and faithful toward Paul? When and 


why did he plan afterward to make them a fourth visit’? ’ (Phil. 
Was this purpose probably fulfilled ? 
(1 Tim. 1: 3.) 

2. Date and Place of Composition, Was this epistle writ- 
ten while Paul was in captivity (Phil. 1: 7, 13, 14, 17) at 
Rome? (1 : 13; 4: 22.) Therefore, A. D. 61-63? - Con- 
sider from the contents of the letter whether it was probably 
written after, but not long after, the Colossian and Ephesian 
letters (see Studies 46 and 47). Is the date, then, 62 or 63, 
and the place of composition the city of Rome ? 

3. The Purpose of the Epistle. Who was the bearer of 
this letter to the Philippian church (Phil. 2 : 25-30), and under 
what circumstances? Did Paul write to them to thank them 
for their loving aid, to give them personal information about 
his circumstances, experiences, and hopes, and to extend some 
pastoral advice ? 

Il. ANALYsis OF CONTENTS. 

Let the student prepare a careful analysis of this epistle, for 

which the following outline may give suggestion: 1. Intro- 


duction ; Salutation, Praise, and Prayer (1: 1-11). 2. Infor- 
mation: Paul’s Present Circumstances and Future Prospects 
(I: 12-26). 3. Exhortation: Plea for Unity in the Philippian 
Church (1: 27 to 2: 18). 4. Information: The Movements 


of Paul and his Fellow-Workers (2: 19-30). 


5. Teaching: 
s) 


arning against Judaic and Antinomian Errors (3: 1 to 4: 1). 
6. Conclusion: Various Personal Maiters (4 : 2-23). 
Ill. Topics For CONSIDERATION, 

1. Paul's Circumstances, Successes, and Prospects at Rome, 
Review carefully your study of Paul’s'imprisonment and ac- 
lvity at Rome (in Study 44), and the‘conditions of Christianity 
there, Was Paul able to carry on his gospel ministry while 
in Captivity ? What was the success which attended these 
activities of the Apostle ? (Acts 28 : 30, 31; Phil. 1 : 12-14.) 
he meaning of Philippians 1: 13. Who are meant 
(Phil. 4 : 22) by ‘* they that are of. Cesar’s household,’’ and 
how had they been reached with the gospel? Who-were the 
tat of envy and strife preached Christ at Rome (1 : 


Explain t 


Persons t} 


1S-17) : n ; ; 

5-17), and what were their motives in so doing? To what 
Persons did Paul refer in.2: 21, and why did he speak so 
Severe ] 


‘y of them? Where were Paul’s fellow-workers who 
een with him when the Colossian Epistle was written ? 
. ~ » Pris. What did Paul think would be the outcome 
. oo anity of his earnest and difficult ministry in Rome ? 
i a ‘dg 18-20.) Did Paul look forward to a near settlement 
. : ; case, ands probable release ? (1 : 20-26; 2: 17-24.) 
: > ©xpectation fulfilled, and, if so, what was his subse- 
reer? (See Study 44.) 

ul’ Teaching to the Philippian Christians. Consider 
"Junctions to unity among these believers (Phil. 1: 


had } 


{ 


Quent 
ju 


Pau 
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27 to 2:4; 4:2, 3). Compare this teaching with that in 
Ephesians 4: 1-16. Was the discord in the Philippian church 
of a personal nature, while that of the Ephesian Epistle was 
of a doctrinal nature? What was this personal trouble at 
Philippi? (comp. 1 Cor, 1 to 4.) Consider the passage 3 : 2-11, 
as to whether it was directed against Judaizing Christians or 
unconverted Jews, and what the relations of these false teach- 
ers were to the Philippian Christians. 
passage 3: 12-21, as to whether it is a continuation of the 


Consider also the 


argument for unity, or a new argument directed against anti- 
nomian tendencies or teachings (comp. Rom. 6), State briefly 
the Apostle’s teaching here in regard to Christian perfection. 
Consider carefully the teaching of Paul in this Epistle concern- 
ing Christ: his pre-existence, his incarnation, his divinity, his 
earthly work, his exalted state, his second coming (2 : 6-11; 3: 
20, 21). Consider the Christian view of dying which Paul has 
givenin1 : 21-24 (comp. 2 Cor. 5: 8; 2 Tim. 4: 6-8). State 
Explain the full and 
exact meaning of the Apostle’s statement in 4: 11, last clause, 
and its bearing upon our own lives to-day. 

[Among the best commentaries in English upon the Philippian Epistle 
are those by Vincent in the International Critical Commentary Series 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons), Lightfoot (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co.), and Moule in the Cambridge Bible Series (same publishers) ; 
New Testament Introductions by Gloag, Weiss, and Dods (see 
Study 23).] 


in your own words the teaching of 4: 8. 


Lesson 9, November 28, 1897 


Salutary “Warnings 


GOLDEN TExT: Be ye therefore sober, and watch unto 
prayer.—t Pet. 4: 7. 


(1 Pet. 4: 1-8. 
COMMON VERSION 


1 Forasmuch then as Christ 
hath suffered for us in the flesh, 
arm yourselves likewise with the 
same mind: for he that hath 
suffered in the flesh hath ceased 
from sin ; 

2 That he no longer should 
live the rest of Ais time in the 
flesh to the lusts of men, but to 
the will of God. 

3 For the time past of our 
lite may suffice us to have 
wrought the will of the Gentiles, 
when we walked in lascivious- 
ness, lusts, excess of wine; re- 


Memory verses : 7, 8.) 
REVISED VERSION 


Forasmuch then as. Christ 
suffered in the flesh, arm ye 
yousselves also with the same 

mind ; for he that hath suf- 
fered in the flesh hath ceased 
? from sin ; that * ye no longer 
should live the rest of your 
time in the flesh to the lusts 
of men, but to the will of 

God. For the time past 
may suffice to have wrought 
the desire of the Gentiles, 
and to have walked in lasci- 
viousness, lusts, winebib- 
bings, revellings, carousings, 


I 
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vellings, banquetings, and and abominable idolatries : 
abominable idolatries : 4 wherein they think it strange 
4 Wherein they think it that ye run not with them 


into the same * excess of riot, 
speaking evil of you: who 
shall give account to him 
that is ready to judge the 
quick and the dead. For 


strange that ye run not with 
them to the same excess of riot, 
speaking evil of you: 

5 Who shall give account to 
him that is ready to judge the 


uw 


quick and the dead. unto this end 5 was the gos- 
6 For, for this cause was the pel preached even to the 
gospel preached also to them dead, that they might be 


that are dead, that they might 
be judged according to men in 
the flesh, but live according to 
God in the spirit. 

7 But the end of all things is 
at hand : be ye therefore sober, 
and watch unto prayer. 

8 And above all things have 
fervent charity among  your- 
selves: for charity shall cover 
the multitude of sins, 


judged according to men in 
the flesh, but live according 
to God in the spirit. 

But the end of all things is 
at hand : be ye therefore of 
sound mind, and be sober 
unto ®prayer: above all 
things being fervent in your 
love among yourselves ; for 
love covereth a multitude of 
sins. 


“I 


co 





10r, thought *Some ancient authorities read unto sins. *%Or, he no 
longer... his time *Or, flood *Or, were the good tidings preached 
® Gr. prayers. 


ASA 
Lesson Plan and Analysis 


TOPIC OF THE QUARTER : The True Type of Christian Fidelity. 
GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Be thou faithful unto 
death, and I will give thee the crown of life.—Rev. 2: 10. 


Lesson Topic: Commending Christian Cautiousness. 


. Living the New Life, vs.1, 2. 
OUTLINE : 2. Shunning the Old Life, vs. 3-6. 
3- Cultivating the Right Spirit, vs. 7, 8. 
DatLy Home READINGs : 
M.—1 PET. 4: 1-8. Salutary Warnings. 
T.—Prov. 23 : 15-23. 
W.—Luke 12: 31-40. 
T.—Luke 12 : 41-48. 
FP.—Matt. 24 : 42-51. 
S.—1 Thess. §: 1-11. 
S.—Mark 13 : 28-37. 
(These Home Readings are the 
Reading Association.]} 


Wise counsel. 
Blessedness of watching. 
Punishment of unfaithfulness. 
Be ready. 

Watch and be sober. 

Watch and pray. 


selections of the International Bible 
—<—... 


Lesson Analysis 


I, LIVING THE NEW 
1. Christ's Suffering in the Flesh : 
Christ suffered in the flesh (1). 
in due season Christ died for the ungodly (Rom. 


LIFE, 


> §). 


Christ also suffered for sins once (1 Pet. 3 : 18). 
2. Man's Suffering in the Fiesh : 
Arm yourselveSalso with the same mind (1). 
They... of Christ Jesus have crucified the flesh (Gal. 5 : 24). 


Ye have not yet resisted-anto blood, striving against sin (Heb. 
I2 : 4). 
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3. The Sufferer’s Cessation from Sin: 
He that hath suffered... hath ceased from sin (1). 


We who died to sin, how shall we . . . live therein? (Rom. 6 : 2) 
The world hath been crucified unto me, and I unto the world 
(Gal. 6 : 14). 


4- The Sufferer’s Living to God: 


That ye... should live... to the will of God (2). 
I... died unto the law, that I might live unto God (Gal..2: 19). 
We, having died unto sins, might live unto righteousness (1 
2 : 24). 
Il, SHUNNING THE OL’) LIFE, 


1. It Wastes Time : 
The time past may suffice (3). 
Let it suffice you of all your abominations (Ezek. 44 : 6). 
To-day, ... harden not your hearts (Heb. 3 : 7, 8). 
2. It indulges Sin : 
Walked in lasciviousness, lusts, winebibbings (3). 
The works of the flesh are . . . drunkenness,... and such like 
(Gal. 5 : 19-21). 
Ye walked according to the course of this world (Eph. 2 : 2). 
3- It Defies Judgment : 
Who shall give account to him that is ready to judge (5). 
Know thou, that... God will bring thee into judgment (Ecch 
II :9). 
Who will render to every man according to his works (Rom. 2:6) 
4. It Rejects Opportunity : 
They might... lide according to God in the spirit (6). 
Turn ye, turn ye, .. . for why will ye die? (Ezek. 53 : 11). 
Wishing . . . that all should come to repentance® (2 Pet. 3 : 9). 
Ill, CULTIVATING THE 
1. Soundness of Mind : 
Be ye therefore of sound mind (7). 


Keep sound wisdom and discretion (Prov. 3 : 21). 
God gave us... aspirit of... discipline (2 Tim. 1 


2. Seriousness in Prayer : 
Be sober unto prayer (7). 


In an agony he prayed more earnestly (Luke 22 : 44). 
Praying, .. . and watching thereunto (Eph. 6 : 18). 


3- Fervency of Love: 
Being fervent in your love among yourselves (8). 


Above all these things put on love (Col. 3: 14). 
Love one another from the heart fervently (1 Pet. 1 : 22), 


RIGHT SPIRIT. 


:7). 


a 


Verse 1.—‘‘ Arm ye yourselves also with the same mind."’ (a) 
A model for all ; (2) A duty for all. 

Verse 2.—‘‘ Live the rest of vour time... to the will of God.” 
(1) A misused past; (2) An ideal future; (3) An imperative 
order. 

Verse 4.—‘' They think it strange that ye ran not with them.” 
(1) The worldling’s career ; (2) The Christian's career ; (3) T 
worldling’s wonder. 

Verse 5.—‘' Whoshall give account to him."’ 
ing ; (2) The Examiner ; (3) The respondents. 

Verse 7.—‘‘ The end of all things is at hand.’’ (1) The end; 
(2) All things; (3) At hand.—(1) Conclusion ; (2) Comprehen- 
sion ; (3) Nearness. 

Verse 8.—'‘ Love covereth a multitude of sins.’’ Sins covered 
(1) By the God of love ; (2) By the gospel of love ; (3) By the 
practice of love. 


(1) The account- 


ASA 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D; 


Lesson Surroundings 


HE Apost_e Preter.—After the conference at Jerusalem 
(Acts 15) no mention is made by Luke of this apostle, 
though Paul refers to a visit to Antioch (Gal, 2: 11), proba- 
bly immediately after. The nexc notice is in this epistle 
(1 Pet. § : 13), which, if taken literally, places him in Babylon, 
It is 
very unlikely that he visited Rome until shortly before his 
death, which probably, though not certainly, occurred in that 
city. 


though many regard that as a mystical name for Rome, 


That he and the Apostle Paul suffered martyrdom at 
the same time, is less probable. 

THE EPISTLE. 
the time and place of writing are open to discussion, 





Its genuineness is abundantly attested, though 
It is 
safer to hold that it was written from Babylon, the ancient 
Chaldean city. Mark was with him when he wrote, and as 
Mark went east from Rome about A. D. 62 (Col. 4: 10), and 
was in Ephesus just before the death of Paul (2 Tim. 4: 11), 
the time of writing must be placed between A. D. 62 and the 
second Roman imprisonment of Paul. The position of this 
lesson, between selections from Ephesians and from Philip- 
pians, agrees with the earlier daie; but the later date is 
accepted by many, without any agreement as to the exact year, 

It is addressed to Christians, probably not Jewish Chris- 
tians exclusively, in certain regions in Asia Minor (1 Pet. 1: 
1), and was occasioned by impending dangers, not, perhaps, 
formal persecution, but rather local opposition and personal 
reproach. The tone is therefore that of encouragement ; even’ 
the exhortations have a consolatory character. The key-note 
is ‘‘ hope,’’ and Peter has been called ** the apostle of hope ”’ 
The contents cannot be 


The 


thoughts and expressions, while resembling those in the utter- 


largely on account of this epistle. 


given in brief outline, since there is no obvious plan. 


ances of Peter recorded in the Acts, present also correspon- 
dences with the epistles to the Romans and of James. 


os 


Critical Notes 
Verse 1.—Forasmuch then as Christ suffered in the flesh: 
The sufferings of Christ are the main theme of the preceding 
18-22). ‘* For us"’ 


passage (3: is omitted by some of the 
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best authorities, and would be naturally added by the tran- 
scribers. ‘* Flesh’ here, and apparently always in this epis- 
tle, is used in the sense of “ human nature,’’ not in what is 
called the ethical sense, so common in Paul’s writings (see on 
v. 6).—Arm ye yourselves also with the same mind: “Ye 
yourselves also ’’ brings out the emphatic force of the original. 
The word rendered ‘‘ mind’’ occurs only here and in He- 
brews 4: 12 (*‘intents’’). In classical Greek, it frequently 
means a “‘ thought ’’ (Rev. Ver., marg.) or ‘‘ conception ;’’ 
but purpose or ‘intent ’’ is more appropriate here, and war- 
ranted by classical usage.—For he that hath suffered in the 
flesh hath ceased from sin: This does not refer to Christ 
alone, but is general, as in the similar passage (Rom. 6: 7). 
Those, armed with the same intent, who suffer in the flesh (as 
Christ did, and in fellowship with him), are made to cease 
Their 
relation to sin is changed, the sufferings break off the old con- 
nection with it. 


from sin, or, as some authorities read, ‘‘ unto sins.’’ 


There are,, however, a variety of interpreta- 
tions of the passage. 

Verse 2.— That ye no longer should live: As there is no 
pronoun expressed in the Greek, ‘‘ ye’’ is supplied, to show 
The 
Authorized Version (so Rev. Ver., marg.) connects this with 
‘‘he tha ath suffered,’’ etc., and supplies ‘‘he.”’ ‘* Live’’ 
is a peculws term, referring to the mode of living, the spend- 
ing of one’s Jays.— Zhe rest of your time in the flesh: The 
remaining pact ¢f your mortal human life.—7o the lusts of 
men, but to te will of God: These phrases are emphatic, 
especially the word ‘‘ men,’’ and indicate the oppesite stan- 
dards according to which life may be spent. ‘The plural in 
the former phrase points to the variety of evil desires ex- 
hibited by men surrounding them; ‘* the will of God "’ is one. 

Verse 3.—For che time past may suffice: The best authori- 
ties omit ‘‘ of life” and ‘‘us.’’ There is a mild irony in the 
Apostle’s expression. —7o have wrought: The tense points 
to what occurred continuously, but is now at an end.— 7he 
desire of the Gentiles; ** Will’’ is not well supported ; ‘* de- 
sire ’’ indicates something purposed rather than wished for. 
What this is, the nest clause states.—And to have walked: 
Not, ‘‘ when we walked,’’ but ‘‘ walking as ye have done,’’ 
the tense corresponding with the preceding verb. Hence the 
rendering of the Revisers.—Jn Jasctviousness ; The plural in 
the Greek points to various manifestations of a reckless un- 
bridled disposition, and not merely to sins of uncleanness.— 
Lusts: Here lusts of uncleanness are prominent,— Wine-dib- 
bings, revellings, carousings: These terms are all plural, the 
first and last occutring only here in the New Testament. 
** Wine-bibbings ’’ is more exact than ‘* excess of wine,’’ im- 
plying both the desire for and the indulgence in wine, leading 
to drunkenness, ‘* Revellings” refers to the various kinds 
of drunken merry-makings common in Greek life, often in 


that this clause depends on ‘‘ arm ye yourselves also.” 


connection with feast days in honor of the gods. ‘‘ Carous- 
‘*: drinking-bouts,’’ gatherings for the purpose 
of drinking to excess.— Aud abominable idolatries ; ** Abomi- 
nable,’” not in the sense of being hateful, but contrary to 
divine law; ‘‘ nelarious’’ gives the exact meaning, This 
phrase forms a climax, since in connection with idolatrous 
worship nearly every form of immorality was practiced. It 
also shows that the epistle was addressed, not to Jewish, but 
to Gentile, Christians. 

Verse 4.— Wherein; Literally, ‘‘ in which,’’ in the singu- 
lar,.so that it cannot refer to the vices (v. 3), but means ‘‘ at 
which,”’ either the change in the mode of life (v. 3) or what 
follows, ‘‘ that ye run nut,’’ the general sense being the same. 
— They think i: strange .The verb means first to entertain a 
stranger, then to account strange, to be astonished.— 7has ye 
run not with them into the same excess of riot: ** Into”’ is 
more exact; ‘‘ excess,’ occurring only here, has the literal 
and may mean “‘ sink,’’ or ‘‘ flood,’’ 
or, more generally, overflowing, excess. ‘‘ Riot’’ means 
general dissoluteness, mofligacy.— Speaking evil of you: Lit- 
etally, ** blaspheming,* habitually ; because of your new life. 
The early Christians were greatly slandered and derided by 
their heathen neightors 


ings ’’ means 


sense of ‘* outpouring, " 


Verse 5.— Who shall give account: These revilers, the sub- 
ject of the preceding verse ~ Zo Aim that is ready to judge 
the quick and the dead Ort, simply, “living and dead.”’ 
Probably Christ is here referred to as judge, and the univer- 
sality and certainty of the judgment are presented to encourage 
the slandered Christians. 

Verse 6.—For unto this end: As stated afterwards, *‘ that 
they might,’’ etc.— Was the gospe. preached even to the dead : 
** Even "’ is preferable to “‘ also.’’ In dealing with this diffi- 
cult passage, two points must be kept in mind: first, that 
** was preached ’’ represents the aorist tense, which conceives 
of action as a whole; here in the past ; second, that “‘ dead ”’ 
has the same sense here as in verse 5, though not necessarily 
referring to the same persons. The former point opposes the 
application of this passage to a general preaching of the gos- 
pel to men after death (but see below) ; the latter excludes a 
reference to the spiritually dead. The leading views of the 
sense of ‘‘ dead ’’ are : those to whom the gospel was preached 
after their death, or those then dead to whom the gospel was 
preached before their death. The former view can only be justi- 
fied by joining it with 3: 19, and referring it to the specific 
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preaching by Christ to the spirits in prison, But this is explaining 
one obscure passage by another of greater obscurity, The ref- 
erence to those then ‘‘ dead ’’ to whom the gospel had been 
preached while living, while not free from difficulty, suits the 
context, giving an encouragement to the slandered readers. 
Some, however, apply the passage to dead persecutors ; others, 
to dead Christians ; others, to both classes (see below).— 
That they might be judged according to men in the flesh, but 
live according to God in the spirit: ‘‘ Judged’’ points to a 
single fact; ‘‘live’’ to a continued life; ‘flesh’ and 
‘* spirit ’’ are used of man’s physical mortal being and his 
immaterial nature. _This purpose of the preaching to the 
dead seems to agree best with the reference to dead Chris- 
tians ; for its application to persecutors, or to both classes, is 
not very obvious, whereas there seems to have been, in view 
of the expectation of the Lord’s speedy coming, some perplex- 
ity among early Christians about their dead brethren, The 
passage, on this theory, is consolatory: Your brethren have 
died, but they are secure ; for to them while living the gospel 
was preached for this purpose, —namely, that while they would 
die physically and ‘‘ because of sin’’ (comp. Rom. 8: 10), 
and thus be ‘‘ judged according to men in the flesh,”’ they 
may live on in their spirits as God lives. 

Verse 7.—But the end of all things: The thought of the 
judgment suggests this reference to the end of all things. 
The emphasis rests on ‘‘ all,’’—Js at hand: Literally, ‘‘ hath 
drawn near.’’ This, like similar expressions of the Apostle 
Paul, points to a personal expectation of the Apostle Peter in 
regard to an event the time of which could not be revealed to 
him.—Be ye therefore of sound mind: The lesson remains 
clear, though the time is unknown; indeed, the uncertainty 
as to the time makes more certain the need of readiness. The 
verb here points to a discreet attitude of mind, which they are 
bidden to take once for all.— Ze sober unto prayer» ** Watch”’ 
is imexact, and the Revisers uniformly render as here. 
‘* Prayers ’’ is plural; but without the article, according to 
the best authorities. Hence it does not refer to stated prayers 
in the church, but to all kinds of prayer. The temperate 
mind and sober conduct promote prayerfulness. 

Verse 8.—Above all things: Literally, ‘‘before,’’ as the 
necessary prerequisite.— Being fervent in your love among 
yourselves: ** Love,’’ not ‘‘ charity,’ is assumed as existing ; 
they are enjoined to have it in an intense form. On ‘* fer- 
vent,’? see Romans 12: 11.+-For love covereth a multitude 
of sins: The present tense, pointing to general truth, charac- 
teristic of love, is well attested. The passage resembles 
Proverbs 10 ; 12, which may have been in the Apostle’s mind. 
** Covereth ’’ is certainly not equivalent to ‘‘ atone for,’’ as if 
our own sins were hid by love,—a sense often allied with a 
false view of ‘‘ charity ’’ as mere almsgiving. The sins of 
others are covered by love ; forgiving them, and thus prevent- 
ing their recurrence. Alford (Commentary): “ Every sin 
which love hides from man’s sight, is hidden in God’s sight 
also. There is but one efficient cause of the hiding of sin ; 
but mutual love applies that cause, draws the universal cover 
over the particular sin.’’ 


Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 
KSA 


The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


T IS a singular proof of the incapacity of men to estimate 
the significance of purely spiritual movements, in their 
first quiet beginnings, that almost the only contemporary no- 
tice of any of those connected with the rise of our faith found 
outside the New Testament is of John the Baptist, whom Jo- 
sephus mentions as a good man, whose preaching attracted 
great numbers, and led to his being put to death by Herod 
Antipas, from fear that he might stir up the people to some 
rebellion (Josephus, ‘‘ Antiquities,’’ X VIII, v, 2). There is, 
indeed, a notice of Jesus Christ in the Jewish historian (X VIII, 
iii, 3), but it bears on its face the evidence of being either en- 
tirely an interpolation, or at least so largely spurious that no 
reliance can be placed on it (see Schiirer, ‘‘ The Jewish Peo- 
ple in the Time of Jesus Christ,’’ 1; Il, 243-49). A statement 
about the martyrdom of James, the brother of our Lord, found 
in the Jewish historian, may, however, be genuine, though it 
also is gravely suspected to be of Christian origin (Schiifer, 
I; II, 148-49, 186-88). Yet Josephus does not refer in any way 
to the twelve apostles, of whose life, outside the New Testament, 
we have only more or less vague reports from tradition. 

The confident claim of the Roman Church that Peter lived 
in Rome, as head of the local church there, is among the 
most easily confuted of these shadowy~ notices, for we know 
that he was not there at the time of the conference at Jerusa- 
lem in the year A.D. 53, nor even when Paul wrote the 
Epistle to the Roman Christians, for in that case there must 
have been some allusion to him. Indeed, had he been in the 
great city even while Paul was a prisoner there, from A.D. 61 
to A.D. 63, he must have been mentioned in some epistle. It 
is possible that he came to it after Paul’s first imprisonment, 
and finally perished there ; bat darkness covers the last days 
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of both the Apostle of the Gentiles and of the Apost}. of ¥ 
circumcision. 

The genuineness of the First Epistle of Peter js well-nj 
unanimously admitted, but there_is a difficulty jp 
whether the Babylon from which it is said to have bee, 
out was the once great city on the Euphrates, or Rom, the 
mystical Babylon on the Tiber. No one speaks of Peter bay 
ing visited the Asiatic Babylon till after the first five centutigg | 
but the long ruined Chaldean city was dear to Jews, and g 
colony may have clung to a site so cherished, and destined @ 
be ultimately the new seat of an important community, «, 
‘* sojourners of the dispersion ’’ as Peter addresses vail a 
tered through all parts of the world, and formed large com 
munities in the provinces of Asia Minor which he hame 
But as Paul planted the gospel in these regions, we ca 
hardly think of distinctively Jewish-Christian churches in the 
sphere of his labors, while expressions in the Epistle yoy 
scarcely apply to Jews, for they were not ‘ ignorant ” 
to what God required of them, and ‘they did not come tomy 
lieve in God”? first ‘‘ through Jesus Christ ”’ (1 Pet. 1: 14 a) 
Nor could Peter have said that they were ‘‘ no people " in ting 
past, but were now the people of God,—by becoming Chip 
tians (2 : 10). 

There is no trace, in Peter’s Epistle, of the hostility of i 
Roman authorities, which followed the action of Net jg 
A.D. 64, but it shows that the brethren had already enough 
to bear from the dislike of their heathen neighbors and tk 
envious synagogues, though they could count on imperig 
protection by loyal respect to the authorities (2: 13), Pr. 
tical counsels were, therefore, most needed, and, indeed, 
Peter did not claim to be a scientific theologian, like th 
learned rabbi, Paul. The tenor of the letter is, hence, » 
warn, to encourage, and to incite to vigorous Christian lig 
rather than to teach a body of doctrine. Thanksgiving fo 
Christianity and its mighty blessings (1 : 3-12) is followed 
by the recital of the duty of those addressed, as so higtly 
favored (1 : 13 to2:12). The special obligations of all » 
honor the heathen authorities, of slaves to their owners, a 
of married couples to each other, follow. <A summary aj 
renewed enforcement of these exhortations (3 : 8-12) then in. 
troduces the comforting thought that no real harm can com 
on one living thus worthily, even suffering bringing a blessing 
(3 : 13-22). 

The fitting results, on the Christian life, of their Master 
having been exalted to God’s right hand after all his sufferings 
then leads to the verses of our lesson (4 : 1-8), which male 
more readily understood by a brief amplication of the.tes: 
** Forasmuch, then, as Christ suffered in the flesh, arm your 
selves also with the same mind [to be willing, like him, to 
suffer even to death] ; for he that has suffered in the flesh hes 
[shown himself a sincere Christian, who has] ceased from sin; 
{this suffering having been sent] that ye should live no longer, 
the rest of your time in the flesh, to the lusts of men, but to 
the will of God.. For the time past may suffice to have 
wrought the [evil which is the] desire of the heathen, and to 
have ‘walked in lasciviousness, lusts, drunkenness, wine-feasts, 
bacchanalian excesses, and abominable idol-rites, [thoug!] 
your not running into the same excess of riot, in these ways, 
as they do, is thought by them strange, and makes you evi 
spoken of by them. But, after all,] you shall have to givea! 
account, not to them, but to Him who is about to judge the 
quick and the dead. For the gospel was preached for the end 
that we all, including even the brethren now dead, might bt 

judged by men in the flesh, [by persecution and slander,} but 
live according to God in the Spirit [here and hereafter}. Bat 
the end of all things is at hand, when you will have yout 
grand consolation. Be thoughtful-minded, therefore, having 
your spirit always in the frame for prayer. And, above all 
things, as a help to this high standard of Christian life, be 
vent in love for each other ; for, to use a Jewish proverb, * love 
covers a multitude of sins’ in our fellows [Prov. 10 : 12]." 


Bournemouth, England. 
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Christian Asceticism 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 








HRISTIAN morality brought two new things into the 
world,—a new type of life in sharp contrast with the 
sensuality rife on every side, and a new set of motives por 
fully aiding in its realization. Beth these novelties ar¢ pre 
sented in this lesson, which insists on a life in which the 
spirit dominates the flesh, and is dominated by the will # 
God, and which puts forward purely Christian ideas 5 © 
taining the motives for such a life. The facts of Christ's lit 
and the prospect of Christ’s return to judge the world are — 
urged as the reason for living a life of austere repress! , 
** the flesh ’’ that we may do God's will. 

1. We have, first, in verses 1 and 2, a general precept 
based upon the broad view of Christ's earthly history 
“ Christ hath suffered in the flesh.’ That is the gre#! a 
which should shape the course of all his followers. But “= 
does suffering in the flesh mean here? It does not 7 a 
to the death of Jesus, but to this whole fife. The phrase 
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flesh ”’ is reiterated in the context, and evidently is equiva- 
- a «« during the earthly life."’. Our Lord’s life was, in one 
a, one continuous suffering, because he lived the higher 
life of the spirit. That higher life had to him, and has to us, 
rich compensations 5 but it sets those who are true to it at 
necessary variance with, the lower types of life common among 
men, and it brings many pains, all of which Jesus knew. The 
jast draught from the cup was the bitterest, but the bitterness 
was diffused through all the life of the Man of Sorrows. 

That life is here contemplated as the pattern for all Christ’s 
Peter says much in this letter of our Lord’s suffer- 
ings as the atonement for sin, but here he looks at them 
rather as the realized ideal of all worthy life. We are to be 
« partakers of Christ’s sufferings ’’ (v. 13), and we shall be- 
e so in proportion as his own Spirit becomes the spirit 
If Jesus were only our pattern, Christianity 


servants. 


com 
which lives In ws. 
vould be a poor affair, and a gospel of despair ; for how 
should we reach to the pure heights where he stood? But, 
since he can breathe into us a spirit which will hallow and 
energize our spirits, we can rise to walk beside him on the 
high places of heroic endurance and of holy living. 
beautifully does Peter hint at our sore conflict, our personal 
defenselessness, and our all-sufficient armor, in the picturesque 
metaphor ‘‘ arm yourselves.’’ The ‘‘mind of Christ’? is given 
to us if we will. We can gind it on, and, if we do, it will be 
as an impenetrable coat-of-mail, which will turn the sharpest 
arrows and resist the fiercest sword-cuts. 

The last clause of verse 1 is a parenthesis, and, if it is for 
the moment omitted, the sentence runs smoothly on, espe- 
The pur- 
pose of arming us with the same mind is that, whilst we ‘live 
on earth, we should live according to the will of God, and 
should renounce ‘* the lusts of men,’’ which are in us as in 
all men, and which men who are not clad in the armor which 
Christ gives to us yield to, 


Very 


cially if the Revised Version’s reading is adopted. 


But what of the parenthetical statement? Clearly, the 
words which follow it forbid its being taken to mean that 
dead men do not sin. Rather the Apostle’s thought seems to 
be that such suffering in daily life after Christ’s pattern, and 
by his help, is at once a sign that the sufferer has shaken off 
the dominion of sin, and is a means of further emancipating 
him from it. 

But the two great thoughts in this paragraph are, that the 
Christian life is one in which God’s will, and not man’s de- 
sires, is the regulating force, and that the pattern of that life 
and the power to copy the pattern are found in Christ, the 
sufferer fot righteousness’ sake. 

2. More specific injunctions, entering into the details of the 
higher life, follow, interwoven, as in the preceding verses, 
with a statement of the motives which make obedience to 
them possible to our weakness. The sins in view are those 
most closely connected with ‘‘ the flesh’’ in its literal mean- 
ing, amongst which are included ‘‘abominable idolatries,’’ 
because gross acts of sensual immorality were inseparably in- 
These sins of flesh 
were especially rampant among the luxurious Asiatic lands, to 
which this letter was addressed, but they flogded the whole 
Roman empire, as the works of poets like Martial and of 
moralists like Epictetus equally show. But New York or 
London could match the worst scénes in Rome or Ephesus, 
and perhaps would not be far behind the foul animalism of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, 


tertwined with much of heathen worship. 


Lust and drunkenness are eating out 
the manhood of our race on both sides of the Atlantic, and, 
if we have ‘* the same mind ’’ as the suffering Christ, we shall 
put on the armor for war to the knife with these in society, 
and for the rigid self-control of our own animal nature. 
Observe the strong motives which Peter just touches with- 
out expanding. A sad irony lies in his saying that the time 
The flesh had had enough of time given to 
it,—had not God a right to the rest? The flesh should have 
had none ; it had had all too much. Surely the readers had 
had enough of the lower life, more than enough. Were they 
hot sick of it, ** satisfied ’’ even to disgust? Let us look back 
on our wasted years, and give no more precious moments to 
serve the corruptible fiesh. . Further, the life of submission to 
the animal nature is characteristic of ‘* the Gentiles,’’ and in 
sharp contrast, therefore, to that proper to Christ’s followers. 
That is as true to-day, in America and England,.as ever it 
was. Indeed, as wealth has increased, and so-called “ civili- 
' has diffused material comforts, senseless luxury, glut- 
drunkenness, and still baser fleshly sins, have become 
More flagrantly common in society which is not distinctively 
and earnestly Christian ; and there was hever more need than 


past may suffice. 


Zation ’ 
tony, 


there is to-day for Christians to carry aloft the flag of self- 
and temperance in all things belonging to “ the 

If we have the mind of Christ, we shall get the same treat- 
= — m the world which Peter says that the primitive 
~ ee did from the idolaters round them. We shall be 
eine: just as a heathen stared with astonishment at 
~at “ne, new sect, which would have nothing to do with 


. _ garlands and wine-cups and lust disguised as wor- 
‘ “ ‘he spectacle, when repeated to-day, of Christians sted- 

, ‘ing to share in that lower life which is the only life 
rhaps, less wondered at now, because it is, 
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thank God! more familiar; but it is not less disliked and 
**blasphemed.’’ A total abstainer from intoxicants will not 
get the good word of the distiller or brewer or consumer of 
liquor. He will be called faddist, narrow, sour-visaged, and 
so on and soon. ‘* You may know a genius because all the 
dunces make common cause against him,’’ said Swift. You 
may know a Christian after Christ’s pattern because all the 
children of the flesh are in league to laugh at him and pelt 
him with nicknames. 

Further, the thought of Christ as the judge should both 
silence the blasphemers and strengthen the blasphemed to en- 
dure. That judgment will vindicate the wisdom of those who 
sowed to the spirit and the folly of those who sowed to the 
flesh. The one will reap corruption ; the other, life ever- 
lasting. : 

The difficult verse 6 cannot be adequately dealt with here, 
but we may note that the introductory ‘‘ for ’’ shows that it, 
too, contains a motive urging to life, ‘‘ to the will of God,’’ 
and that no such motive appears in it if it is taken to mean, as 
by some, that the gospel is preached after death to the dead. 
Surely to say that ‘‘the gospel was preached also [or, even] 
to them that are dead ’’ is not to say that it was preached to 
them when dead. 

Peter’s letter is of late enough date to explain his looking 
back to a generation now passed away, who had heard it in 
their lifetime. Nor does: one see how the meaning of ‘in 
the flesh,’’ which belongs to the phrase in the frequent in- 
stances of its occurrence in this context, can be preserved in 
the clause ‘‘that they might be judged according to men 
in the flesh,’’ unless that means a judgment which takes place 
during the earthly life. 

We note, too, that the antithesis between being judged 
‘*according to men in the flesh’’ and living ‘‘ according to 
God in the spirit ’’ recalls that in verse 2 between living in the 
flesh to the lusts of men and to the will of God, It would 
appear, therefore, that the Apostle’s meaning is that the very 
aim of the preaching of the gospel to those who are gone to 
meet the Judge was that they might by it be judged while here 
in the flesh, in regard to the lower life ‘‘ according to men ’”’ 
(or, as verse 2 has it, ‘*to the lusts of men’’), and, being so 
judged, and sin condemned in their flesh, might live accord- 
ing to God in their spirits. That is but to say in other words 
that the gospel is meant to search hearts, and bring to light 
and condemn the lusts of the flesh, and to impart the new life 
which is molded after the will of God. 

3. The reference to Christ as the judge suggests a final 
motive for a life of suppression of the lower nature,—the near 
approach of the end of all things. The distinct statement by 
our Lord in Acts 1 :7 excludes the knowledge of the time of 
the end from the revelation granted to the apostles, so that 
there need be no hesitation in upholding their authority, and 
yet admitting their liability to mistake on that point. But the 
force of the motive is independent of the proximity of the 
judgment, 
when we each shall have to pass into the other state of being 


Its certainty and the indefiniteness of the time 


are sufficient to preserve fur each of us the whole pressure of 
the solemn thought that for us the end is at hand, and to 
enforce thereby Peter’s exhortation, ‘‘Be ye therefore of 
sound mind.’’ . 

The prospect of that end will sweep away many illusions as 
to the worth of the enjoyments of sense, and be a bridie on 
many vagrant desires. Self-control in all regions of our 
nature is implied in the word. Our 
meant to be governed by a sovereign will, which is itself gov- 


various faculties are 
erned by the divine will; and, if we see plain before us the 
dawning of ‘‘the day of the Lord,’’ the vision will help to 
tame the subordinate parts of ourselves, and to establish the 
supremacy of the spirit over the flesh. Gne special form of 
that general self-control is that already enjoined,—the sup- 
pression of the animal appetites, especially the abstinence 
from intoxicants. That form of self-control is especially 
meant by the second of these exhortations, ‘‘ Be sober.’’ 
How could a man lift the wine-cup to his lips, and drown his 
higher nature in a flood of drunken riot, if the end, with. its 
But this 


These 


solemnities of judgment, blazed before his inner eye ? 
self-command is inculcated that we may be fit to pray. 
lower appetite will take all desire for prayer and all earnest- 
ness in it out of us, and only when we keep the wings of ap- 
petites close clipped will the pinions grow by which we can 
mount up with wings as eagles. A praying drunkard is an 
impossible monster. 

We have to 
think of others, as well as of our own growth in purity and 
spirituality. Therefore Peter casts one swift glance to the 
wider circle of the brethren which encompasses each of us, 


But exhortations to self-control are not all. 


and gives the all-embracing direction, which carries in itself 


” 


everything. ‘‘ Fervent love ’’ to our fellow-Christians is the 


counterpoise to earnest government of ourselves. There is a 
selfishness possible even in cultivating our religion, as many a 
monk and recluse has shown. 


joins will save us from the possible evils of self-regard, and it 


Such love as Peter here en- 


will ** cover the multitude of sins,’’—by which is not meant that, 
having it, we shall be excusedyif we in other respects sin, 
but that, having it, we shall be more desirous of veiling than 
of exposing our brother's faults, and shall be ready to forgive 
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even when our brother offends against us often. Perhaps 
Peter was remembering the lesson which he had once had 
when he was told that ‘‘ seventy times seven’? was not too 
great a multitude of sins against brotherly love to be forgiven 
by it in one day. 

Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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Teaching ‘Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
A Study in Abominations and their Remedy 


HE Spartans used to make a slave drunk, that his fool 

antics, vomitings, and natural gutter-seekings, might dis- 

gust the boys with wine. To-day is Temperance Sunday, 

especially in England. Is not our need a greater public ab- 
horrence of the crime and idiocy of intemperance ? 

This lesson is against lawless insolence, the lusts that are 
the inner incitement to lasciviousness, wine-bibbings, revel- 
ings, drinking bouts and abominable idolatries. At the base 
of all this excess of unsavingness or wastefulnéss of every 
value, is the insane desire of exhilarating, poisoning drink, 
Public sentiment has always been able to make desirable and 
profitable sins respectable. It is also able to make them ap- 
pear execrable. This sin has in it so much of profit to the 
dealer, exhilaration to the beginner, false sense of freedom and 
independence, that great efforts are made to keep it approved 
by public opinion. But it gets such a demonaical possession 
of the drinker, is such a desolator of family life, entails such 
physical degeneracy by heredity, is the source of such unlim- 
ited poverty and crime, that unrelenting hatred of it ought to 
be one of the first things burned into the youthful mind, 
Zarlier than Hamilcar took young Hannibal to his country’s 
altars to swear eternal hate to Rome, should every child be 
made to swear eternal hatred to an enemy of his country 
worse than Rome was to Carthage. 

With such a public opinion prevalent, the remedies indica- 
ted in the lesson are : 

1. The Same mind, determination, that Christ had, not to 
live to the lusts of men, but to the will of God (vs, 1, 2). 

2. Let others think it strange, and speak evil of you, that 
ye run not with them in excess of riot, if they will (v. 4). 

3. Remember ye shaJl give account to Him who judges the 
quick and dead (v. §). 

4- Live according to God’s will a spiritual life, be sober, use 
prayer, having as much charity to covér others’ sins as God 
has had to cover yours (v. 8). Thereby you shall not only 
save yourself but others also. 


University Park, Colo. 


Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland Heyt, D.D. 


Swear: UCH then as Christ suffered in the flesh, arm ye 
yourselves also with the same mind; for he that haté 
suffered in the flesh hath ceased from sin (v.11). Itis a good 
thing to be willing to change your opinion when convinced it 
No one 
was more set against the idea that Messiah should suffer than 
No one after- 
Four times, in 
this brief Epistle, Peter recurs to the fact of the suffering 
Christ. Do not hold to an opinion simply for the sake of 
holding it. Convinced of its untruth, heartily and bravely 
abandon it, as Peter did. The meaning of the Christian life 
is that it is to be animated with Christ’s spirit. His was a 
It is a sad 
thing when the whole idea of a young Christian seems to be 


is a wrong one. Consistency in wrong is wrong. 
Peter before the crucifixion and resurrection, 
ward more insists on its fact and necessity. 


spirit of willingness to suffer when need was. 
‘*to have a good time.’’ The true purpose is to have a right 
time, even at the cost of suffering. When we are willing to 
suffer against a sin, it is not very likely we shall fall into it; in 
this sense we cease from it. When Joseph was willing to en- 
dure a false imprisonment, rather than do a great wickedness 
and sin against God, the very sharpness of his suffering be- 
There is sweet and 


unique reward in suffering when we endure it for the sake of 


came a preventing hedge from sin. 


righteousness. 

That ye no longer should live the rest of your time in the 
flesh to the lusts of men, but to the will of God (v. 2). That 
is a solemn word,—the rest of your time in the flesh. If we 
had a half-dozen, or even two, lives to live in this world, it 
would not so much matter. But we are, each one of us, in- 
exorably shut up to but one life, and a part of that is already 
inevitably gone; we havé only the rest of life left. How 
should this stern fact stir us, every one, to make the utmost 
The word for ‘* lusts ’” has the 


One at such beck is like a 


of the fragment of life left us ! 

root-meaning of ‘*‘ inclination.’’ 
mass of seaweed carried here and there by winds and waves. 
But the will of Ged 
There can be no question as to 


He is surged about as untamed desire lists. 
is stable, controlling, noble, 


which should be the master of the soul. There is no sadder 
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will the worldling always think the Christian ‘‘ strange ’’ ? 
When is it best to_be strange to the ways of the world? 

4. THE JUDGMENT (vs. 5, 6).—What is the result when 
men think they have to *‘ give an account’’ to men? How 
does it strengthen a life to live it with reference to God, and 
not to men? When is the ‘*judgment day’’? Whom, ‘“* that 
are dead,’’ does Paul mean? How were they “‘ judged ac- 
cording to men in the flesh”’? 

5. Pray (v. 7).—Why did the early Christians believe the 
end of all things to be at hand? (Matt. 24: 6-14.) In what 
sense was this true? In what sense is it true for every gen- 
eration? Why is “* soberness,’’ soundness of mind, especially 
needed in view of eternity? Why are watching and prayer 
mentioned in this connection ? (Mark 13: 32, 33.) 

6. Love (v. 8).—Why will love among true Christians be 
‘“‘fervent’’? How will it show itself? How does love 
** cover’’ our own sins? the sins of others? How should the 
remembrance of Christ’s sufferings keep a man temperate? 
the remembrance of the judgment? love for others ? 


For the Superintendent 

1. Who wrote this letter? 2. Against what does he warn 
Christians? 3. What three reasons does Peter give why men 
should be temperate? (vs. 1, 5, 7.) 4. In the strength of 
what two things are we to be temperate? (vs. 7, 8.) 5. Ac- 
cording to whose will are we not to live? But according to 
whose will ? 

Bu 
Questions to be Answered in Writing 


uestions are given also in The Scholas’s Magazine. 

occupy a fall page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and blank space 
is allowed for the written answers. Send for free specimen copy to 
John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa.j 


1. Who wrote the words of this lesson? 2. In what did 
Peter say we should be willing to be like Christ? 3. What 
will men say of those who will not do wrong? 4. What fete 
did Peter prophesy for men that did not heed his warnings? 
5. What three graces did Peter urge upon the church? 


[These 


Boston. 


ASS 
Sociological Notes 
By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


HE communion of Christians with Jesus Christ is one of 

the greatest of social facts. It is that which differen- 
tiates him from every other historic personage, making him to 
rise superior to the limitations which’circumscribe their influ- 
ence. In other cases we see the suggestion of example, or 


the passing and temporary force of a personal magnetism, or, - 


~ at most, the direction given to the intellectual natures of men 
by a great thought. In his case all these combine with an 
element which transcends them all in both intimacy and force, 
reproducing in others the very disposition of moral natare 
which characterized the Saviour. This mystical element has 
mever been defined, and seems incapable, indeed, of defini- 
tion We lack, not only the forms of speech, but even the 
forms of thought, which are needed for that. Yet it is a fact 
of personal, and still more of social, experience, that there is 
in Jesus Christ that which molds and shapes the world as does 
no other humanly personal influence. 

The Apostle, however, guards against the quietism which 
takes this influence for granted, as a thing which operates 
without human activity in co-operation. He calls upon 
these Christians to ‘‘ arm themselves’’ with the mind of Jesus 
Christ. The amount of Christ there is in the world is, in this 
sense, dependent upon the extent of our will to have him in 
it and in our own lives. He still is powerless to work mighty. 
works because of men’s unbelief (Matt. 13 : 58). His life is 
the sap of the vine, but the branches share it only through 
their actually abiding in him (John 15 : 4). 

And the quality and direction of his influence is that of his 
own life. It is death to sin and revival to righteousness, after 
the pattern of his sacrifice and resurrection, with mystical 
reference to that. The Christian bears about in the body 
the dying of his Lord (2 Cor. 4: 10; Rom. 6:6; Gal. 2:20; 
5 : 24), and shares his resurrection power (Phil. 3 : 10, 11; 
Eph. 2:6; Col 3:1). This is what some of the mystics 
have called ‘‘the process of Jesus Christ in the soul,’’ by 
which the life of the Son of God is made that of his people in 
the order and succession of its actual historic experiences. 


Philadelphia. 
ASS 


Lesson Summary 


gua zeal, reborn at the Lord’s resurrection, glows in 
these verses. He remembers how the Lord suffered, 
and for what he suffered, and he urges similar suffering, if 
need be, in the believer's struggle with sin. Join in a death 
grapple with sin, as Jesus did, and conquering, cease from its 
dominion forever. Strange indeed to the worldling is this 
spectacle of grace triumphamt. He cannot comprehend it ; 
so he wonders, ridicules, denounces. Bat for all this he must 
And yet, through the gospel, he may live 
unto God, however men judge him. But time is short. The 


render account. 
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end is at hand. Soundness of mind, earnestness of prayer, 
fervor of love, are needed ; and this love, co-operating with 
God's love, will cover a multitude of sins, by virtue of cleans- 
ing blood, and the grace which makes man love his neighbor 
as himself. 


W 


Added Points 


Christ’s example is a reliable model for his people’s lives, 
and in nothing more so than in his contest with sin, and his 
triumph over it. 

However long or short it be, certainly the time past of one’s 
life is time enough to waste in sinning. From now onward 
better deeds shoald be done. rs 

How one who ran into the sinner’s excesses is reversed, and 
rans the other way, must ever be a marvel to one who knows 
not the new birth. 

Gospel power fits a man to be judged and acquitted, and 
enables him to live in accord with God. 

That nearing end should spur every man to sound thinking, 
sober praying, fervent loving. 

Commend the love of God in Christ. It will cover multi- 
tudes of sins with the immaculate righteousness. 





The Sunday School Times stands ready to supply its 
readers with any books that they may desire to purchase, 
—religious or secular, old or new, and by whomsoever 
published. An order for a book should be addressed to 
Book Department of The Sunday School Times, 1031 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. It should state the full 
title of the book, the name of the author, and the name 
and address of the publisher, if possible, and should be 
accompanied by the amount necessary to cover the pub- 
lisher’s advertised price, if known. No charge will be 
made for postage or delivery. 
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Poetry, and Criticism of Poetry* 


ICHARD WATSON GILDER is known principally 
as a lyric poet, a singer of personal moods and 
aspirations. Of late, however, he has been drawn into 


more objective utterance, and made patriotic themes his’ 


endeavor. Work of this welcome kind is collected in the 
volume felicitously named For the Country. Its inspira- 
tion is drawn from the War for the Union, —surely no fitter 
theme could be chosen for a poet in his full maturity !— 
and Mr. Gilder has made good use of it. His verse, 
artistic as ever, rings true, and gains in both depth and 
breadth. A-number of pieces are personal tributes to 
army heroes like Grant, Sherman, and Sheridan, and 
they call forth the poet's best powers. Longer poems 
in the ode form, and written for occasions, such as the 
dedication of the battle monument at Trenton, New Jer- 
sey, the reunion at Gettysburg of the Fortieth New 
York Volunteers, and the Army of the Potomac reunion in 
1893, are in adequate and noble metrical treatment of 
large, uplifting subjects. It is a hopeful sign when 
American singers tarn to such, and one may rejoice that 
Mr. Gilder is moved to do so, and can do it so well. 
The patriotic note is equally clear when in ‘‘A Hero of 
Peace’ the Troy election, with its shooting of Ross, is 
hymned. People like the instinct which seizes on such 
an incident as fit food for imaginative handling. A\lto- 
gether, For the Country should add to this earnest 
singer's already considerable reputation. It is fine work 
of a high and healthy kind. 5 

It is a comfort, also, to tarn to the modest but thor- 
oughly enjoyable little volume, The Heart of Life, by 
James Buckham, in the Copeland and Day Oaten Stop 
Series, this being the sixth volume. Mr. Buckham’s 
name is familiar in the magazines and to readers of The 
Sunday School. Times, and his collected poems make 
an excellent impression, for they have both art and 





* For the Country. By Richard Watson Gilder. 


t2mo, pp. x, 69. 
New York: The Century Co. $: 


The Heart of Life. By James Buckham. r2mo, pp. vi, 71. Boston: 
Copeland & Day. 75 cents. 
In Titania’s Garden. By Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford. 12mo, pp. 


ii, 208." Boston: Copeland & Day. §x.25. 


The Book of the Hills. By O. C. Auringer. 12mo, pp. viii, 84. Troy, 
N. Y.: H. Stowell & Son. §r. 
Burns and his Times. By J. O..Mitchell. 8vo, pp. vii, 1441. New 


York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 


English Lyric Poetry. By F. J. Carpenter. 12mo, pp. 263. New 
Vork: Charles Scribner's Sons. §r.50. 
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heart. Whether he sings of man or of Nature, sip 
cerity, genuine feeling, and rhythmic charm charac. 
terize his work. One is never offended, and often de. 
lighted, in reading these numbers, whose simplicity is 
not baldness, and whose directness and TECOgnition of | 
the main interests of humanity make thenf all the more 

valuable. Homely suggestions like ‘‘ Barefoothood,” « 

‘The Squirrels’ Road,’’ will appeal to. many a soy 

There is a spiritual quality in Mr. Buckham, too, thy 

lends beauty to his wholesome thoughts, and music 

expression thereof is certainly his. For a first book this 

is most promising ; it does not forget that the giving of | 
pleasure is a poet's duty. 

A word of praise is also deserved by Mrs. Harrig 
Prescott Spofford’s In Titania’s Garden, the author be. 
ing long known as an accomplished writer of prose ay | 
verse. Mrs. Spofford is more ambitious than Mr. Buc, 
ham, and perhaps does not find the way so directly ty 
the heart But there is strong and lovely work in the 
pretty volume ; such, for example, as ‘‘ At the Potter's" 
‘*The King’s Dust,"’ and the final fine blank-verg 
threnody, «‘ When First You Went."’ Mrs. Spofford’s 
poetry has a mystic quality of worship ; she is preyaij. 
ingly occupied with high themes, and has no inclination 
to trifle. Her art is entirely adequate. 

The Rev. 0. C. Auringer’s The Book of the Hills has 
the merit of unaffected earnestness, and contains pretty 
fancy, while not markedly strong or individual. The 
writer is at his best in the shorter, simpler pieces, anj 
not so good in the longer ballads and narratives. His 
sonnets are well turned. 

There is a decidedly individual flavor about Dr. J. 0, 
Mitchell's Burns and His Times, as Gathered from his 
Poems, a series of essays developed from an article ap. 
pearing originally in the Glasgow Herald upon Bums 
birthday, January 25. The author is a Scotchman, who 
knows his country and his country’s major poet tho. 
oughly, and, by liberal quotation, shows Burns's famili- 
arity with many phases and aspects of the people's life, 
treated under such heads as agriculture, drink, food, the 
church and politics, houses, clothing, the fauna ai 
flora, and recreations. The idea is to illustrate the iat- 
mate way in which the plowman singer reflects Scotland. 
The_metfiod is novel and interesting, and Dr. Mitchell, 
whose style is vigorous and easy, performs his task in such 
wise as to make a genuine contribution to Burns study. 
A strong plea is made for the better understanding of the 
Scotch dialect, which, the writer thinks, is now so little 
read as to make Burns a sealed book to many even of his 
fellow-countrymen. 

English Lyric Poetry, 1500-1700, is a collection edited 
by Dr. F. J. Carpenter, of the University of Chicago, 
who furnishes a well-considered and extremely interesting 
-prefatory essay, and displays scholarly taste in his selec- 
tions. No richer-period of like extent could have been 
chosen, and the result is a choice and noble body of 
verse from Skelton, Henry VIII's tutor, to Milton and 
Dryden. Dr. Carpenter has erred, if at all, in gener 
ously admitting some poets. hardly worthy of it,—this 
being true of Skelton himself. One does not miss aly 
favorites. Taken in connection with the informing it- 
troduction, this anthology will be found useful and 
stimulating. The notes and general Critical apparatus 
indicate the -editor’s thorough acquaintance with his 
subject. , 

CAS 
Memorial Volume of the Westminster Assembly ; 1647-1897 Con- 
taining Eleven Addresses delivered before the General Assem- 
bi of the Presbyterian Church in the United States 

Charlotte, N. C., in May, 1 In. Commemoration of the 
Two Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of the Westminster 
Assembly, and of the Formation of the Westminster Sut 


ards. (8vo, pp. xxxviii, 297. Richmond : Presbyterian Pub 
lication Committee. $1.50.) 


In the Southern Presbyterian Church the Westminster 
standards enjoy an uncontested pre-eminence and 
authority. No proposal to revise them has been heard 
from that quarter, no suggestion that they err either yy 
defect or by excess. So the Southern Presbyteriat 
Assembly this year celebrated, with great harmony, oe 
two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the Assembly $ 
completion of its work. The eleven addresses then 
delivered, and reprinted in the book under notice, seem 
to have been prepared with a great deal of care. Te! 
contain nothing that is novel or startling, and wert 
therefore the better suited to the occasion. The liveli¢* 
is Professor Witherspoon's aecount of the notable me™ 
bers, and of some memorable passages in their pr cee 
ings. The most solid address is that on ‘‘ The Doct® 
























































































































































November 13, 1897 


nal Contents of the Confession’’ by Dr. The little book is 


ing into English. 


fabaey creditable to the Industrial Department 
ais a of Howard University, whose imprint it 
1:9 Jacob Spener and his Work, By Marie E. | bears. The lyrics are grouped as sacred 
Philip esd: wr ustus Herman Francke. By d | ) hited 
the same author. (12mo, pp. 154. Phila- ots tcisae 
deiphia: Lutheran Publication Society. 2. 
go cents. ) 


First in a series of Lutheran handbooks, Camps, Quarters and Casual Places. 





: : By Archi- 

his book is in a form much like the Lit- ald Forbes. (12mo, pp. 344. London and 
this bee: : of tw New York: The Macmillan Company. 
erature and Science ‘‘ primers '" of twenty $1.75.) 


years ago. Two biographies are here, | Whatever Dr. Archibald Forbes writes | 
pound inone. Spener is one of the great- | about war, soldier life, or the personality 
est figures in Lutheran history, and espe- of great soldiers with whom he has-come 
cially interesting to Americans, as his | in contact, is sure to have a peculiar in- 
friends were the first Lutheran emigrants | terest. The mar. who himself served in 
to America, and others of them rendered | the Royal Dragoons, and for more than a 
great services in sending Muhlenberg and | quarter of a century has been the war 
other pastors to the feeble churches of | correspondent of the London Daily 
the New World. The book describes the |News, has seen much, and- knows how to 


great awakening of Pietism under the | tell it instructively and entertainingly. 


teaching of Spener and Francke, which | The Franco-German war, the Carlist war, 
was the forerunner of the awakening called the Russo-Turkish campaign, and the 
Methodism in America and Europe. In | war in Servia, are all familiar to him from 
the life of Francke, the American mis- | personal observation. The present book 
sion of the Malle Pietists is indicated, but | is largely a collection of his various maga- 
more space is given to his wonderful Or- | zine articles, and, like his previous con- 
phan House, in which he anticipated | tributions to literature, comprises essays, 
George Miiller’s work at Bristol. Yet no| biographies, descriptive sketches, and 
notice is taken of the dispute at Frahkfort | fiction: 

which led Pastorius and his friends to go | 
apart from Spener, and thus led to their 


| 
emigration to America. 
| 


| 4 Dictionary of American Authors. By Oscar 
Fay Adams, (8vo, pp. ix, Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $3.) 
This is a very useful guide to the books 
German-English Lyrics: Sacred and Secular. | and writers of our country. It is the out- 
By Jeremiah Eames Rankin. (16mo, paper, ‘ 
pp. 92. Washington, D. C. : Industrial De- | gTowth of an earlier work of Mr. Adams. 
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partment Howard University. go cents.) | By dint of close condensation, the compiler 

», e ¢ i : . 

Poets are not a plentiful product of | averages nearly thirteen writers to a page. 
these latter nineteenth century days, and | p16 qescribes each in the briefest way, 


the true translator of the poets of foreign giving Iocality, dates of birth and death, 
tongues is still rarer. President J. E. Ran- | ————— — 


and occupation. The books mentioned 
are not dated, but the publishers used by 
the author are indicated by Italic refer- 
ences at the close. Criticism is generally 
avoided. There are, of course, many 
omissions, some of which are rather sur- 
prising, and in certain cases the lists of 
works are not as full a& they might be. 
But, with all deductions, the book is a valu- 
able and much needed 
works of reference. 


addition to our 


2 
Wayside Courtshi~s. By Hamlin Garland. 
(8vo, pp. iii, 28%. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. $1.25.) 


Magazine stories, rather above the aver- 
age in quality, and wholesome in tone, go 
to make up this book. Mr. Garland has 
a hearty faith in pure and true affection, 
and in chivalry towards women. He is 
American to the core, but perhaps too 
fond of letting his characters talk Ameri- 


can slang. , 
2 


Literary Notes and News 


The much heralded 

new weekly journal of 
literary criticism, Literature, has made its 
appearance. It has asubstantial, authori- 
tative, English look about it that attracts 
the bookish man at first sight. The print 
is good and readable. It contains a 
* leading article,"" an essay by Augustine 
Birrell, numerous book reviews, and a 
valuable list of new books. The an- 
nouncement is that the reviews will 
be anonymous, as a rule, but not in 


Literature 


| lish the American edition. 












-(@3) 749 
all cases ; opportunity for the proper ex- 
pression of adverse views will be given 
correspondents ; and bibliographies of 
topics of the time will be given frequently. 
No effort will be made to notice books 
indiscriminately as they appear, but the 
editor will be guided solely by his judg- , 
ment of their literary value. H. D. Traill 
is the editor, and Harper & Brothers pub- 
The [London] 
Times publishes the English edition. 





E.R. Herrick & Company, 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
NEW BOOKS. AUTUMN, 1897. 


Dr. FP. N. Peloubet’s Suggestive Illustrations 
on the Books of the Bible. Matthew. Cloth 
entra, crown 8vo, about 350 pages, $1.25. 


This is the initial volume of a series which Dr. 
Peloubet considers the most important work he has 
ever undertaken. It differs from others in its plan 
and methods, giving, not stories, but illuminating 
sketches from a great variety of sources, to awaken 
thought, and will be an excellent codlaterad help to the 
study of the lessons for'the first half of 1898. Special 
y a wrong circular sent on request, and subscription 
plan later. 


Gray’s Biblical Museum. New Revisep Enition, 
By Grorce M. Apvams, D.D. TJwe volumes 
, ready. Gospels and Acts. Rom. td Rev. 
Cloth, royal 8vo, nearly 800 pages, €ach $2.00. 
Te be completed in five volumes. Sold separately. 
Subscriptions solicited. Send for circular. 
This new edition has been thoroughly revised, con- 
tains new matter from the latest sources of biblical 
research, and is printed from new plates. 


Nlustrated holiduy catalog, showing extra bindings 
and editions, will be sent postpaid to any applicant. 





Colored Pictures for Children 


NOTHING attracts children like colored pictures, 
and one firm has struck a popular chord by issuin 
nine different Sabbath-school papers in color, suitab 
for all ages, and containing matter pure and helpful. 
¢ prices are very attractive also. You can have a 
sufficient number to give every scholar in your school 
one copy by iealy asking The Leonard blishing 
Co., Ribany, . Y., as they want all to see them. 
Mammoth catalog S. S. supplies also /ree. 





kin is among those few who have attained 
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a considerable success in the difficult art 


* 
* 

of rendering German lyrics into English $ INCREA SED 
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HOLIDAY OFFER 





GEIKIE’S 


GREAT WORK OF 
BIBLE EXPOSITION 














13 Volumes, Half Price, $] () 


The Regular Price of these 13 Volumes is $20 





verse. German-English Lyrics is an 
, . : , e 
unpretentious little volume in which Dr. | $ to 1000 SE TS 
Rankin evidences his ability as a verse > 4 
translator. His work in this field of lit-| 3 
erature is especially marked by a freedom > 4 
from that Teutonic constraint which is $0 | 3 
apt to show itself in the process of render- | @ 
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Advertising Rate 


Rev. Dr. Cunningham Geikie 
80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 


on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue for a year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 


of the Bible on such terms as will make it 
TIMES to order and secure these 


Geikie’s Hours 


bs 


great boo 


Don't miss it. 


at once. 


Geikie’s 





never guaranteed to any advertisement*of <ess 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 


with the Bible 





minister, every Sunday-school worker, 
jé@ reader should own these grandly illuminating, 
stimulating, and practical books. This is the chance to get them at 
half price, and on easy terms. 
*bothare limited: Dr. Geikie has generously consented to allow 
us to distribute 500 additiona) sets at this astonishingly low price in 
order to introduce the completed works to THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
TIMEs readers, who, for several years, have enjdyed his weekly 
contributions. He has just completed the last volume of ‘‘ Hours with the Bible,'’ and thus made 
it possible to place this completed and stupendous 


Time and number 


work within the reach of all students and readers 
e for tooo readers of THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
To introduce quickly this Treasury of 
Bible Information the publishers of Dr. Geikie’s works have arranged with him to offer his 
now completed work, 13 volumes for $10. 


Geikie’s 


The Holy Land Old Testament 
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ing Jor $1,000 worth of space, to, be used within 


O.p Testament Serres. — Six 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 


gilt, illustrated 


and the Bible 
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posttion, without extra cost,except when the adver- 
liser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition | 
to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
rate will be charged. Ad advertisements ate | 
subject to approval as to character, wording, and 
display. Advertisers are JTree to examine the 
subscription list at any time. For Terms of Sub- 
scription see page 758. 


New Testament Series.—Four 
volumes, 12mo, 
gilt, illustrated. 


in cloth and 





average of 500 pages each, with indexes, m 
school work. and 


BES reiated hi 
related literature, and his reverence 


be accepted at once. 
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Acid | HOW TO 


For sleeplessness, take Horsford’s 


Illustrated with full-page plates. 
Two volumes, 8vo, in cloth. 


The entire set has just been printed and bound in the best manner. 


order at once, and secure a library of permanent value. 
and deliver them later, but don't delay orderin 


temo, cloth. 


and illustrations. 


ible study, you should have these bocks. 
Sunday School Times came: “His easy, graphic style, his wide reading in the 
ort 


he sacred texts he is illustrating, all help to make 


. Geikie the popular expositor the English and American public have been waiting for.’ 


This offer ts.made for a limited time (13 volumes in ali for $10), and epaune 

nd your 
If you desire it, we will hold the books » 
No matter what commentary you may 
have, do not fail to secure these books by Dr. Geikie on the Bible. 


of prompt action is therefore apparent. 


now. 


Send $10 in any way you prefer, and we will send to your address the 13 


With twenty-one illustrations. 
Chronological :ables and index. 


The vohimes contain an 
If you are interested in Sunday- 
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Phosphate. Dr. Patrick Booth, Oxford, N. C., | 


express prepaid. Or send 


IN 
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ays: “* Have seen it act admirably in insom- | 
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of fevers.” 
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A cough, cold, or sore-throat requires im- 
Tet . ; 
mediate attention. ‘“‘Brown’s Bronchial | 
Troches de 


will invariably give relief. 
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$2.00 


for four months following. If, after receiving the books, you are not satisfied, send them back in ten 
days, and your money will be cheerfully refunded. 
this way, and have never received a single complaint. 


JAMES POTT & CO., Publishers, 283 and 285 Fourth Ave., New York 
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CASH 


Monthly payments of two dollars to be paid 


We have sold over 500 sets of these books in 
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sight—and I have seen such—than that of a young man 
tossed, like a cockle-shell, hither and yon, upon the wild, 
waste waves of raging desire. ‘The remedy and the refuge is 
to anchor in the will of God. 

Wherein they think it strange that ye run not with them 

, speaking evil of you (v. 4). Do not think it strange if 
the Christian life seem strange to the unchristian. The Chris- 
tian owns higher allegiance, and he may not do what he feels 
his Lord does not smile on, even though his companions de- 
light in it, and sneer at him as ‘‘ bigoted ’’-and ‘‘ narrow.”’ 
But be conscious of the smile of your Lord, and the cutting 
words of those who do not serve your Lord will not 
much wound, That can hardly be 4 very real, strong, Chris- 
tian life out of which shall never emerge difference between 
itself and the life unchristian. At all hazards, and notwith- 
standing gibes and flings, the Christian must be true to his 
Lord. 

Whe shall give account to him that is ready to judge the 
quick and the dead (¥. 5). By incarnation, human experi- 
ence, death, glorious resurrection and ascension, our Lord 
Jesus has made himself ready for tender, sympathetic, discrimi- 
nating, ‘but searching and exact, judgment. And every 
human life that was or is must culminate before that tribunal. 
The solemn shadow of the judgment broods over every one. 
To live as though there were to be no judgment, and without 
preparation for it, is surely the most criminal folly. I think 
the certainty of the coming judgment should drive every one 
of us to refuge in the atoning Saviour. Certainly, sinners as 
we are, it were better to meet Christ as saviour-judge than as 
judge only. Now the forgiveness of his atonement is open 
fot us. 

For unto this end was the gospel preached even to the dead 
(v. 6). If this dim Scripture, in connection with that other 
dim Scriptare in this same Epistle (chap. 3 : 19), does mean, 
as, it is right to say, many of the foremost and authoritative 
interpreters declare it means, that for some, after death, there 
was, for certain reasons, yielded opportunity for the hearing, 
and, if they would, accepting, the good news of God in Jesus 
‘Christ, we ought to be very careful that we do not let this con- 
fessedly dim Scripture dull our ears to the multiplied and 
awful warnings both of our Lord and his apostles concerning 
the certainty of eternal retribution ;‘and we ought also to be 
sure that such possible chance, yielded Some after death, does 
not, and cannot, apply to ourselves, who have had an atoning 
‘Christ incessantly preached to us as our only hope and help. 
Let us not idly speculate, and refuse the call of the Spirit 
now. That is like a man discussing léarnedly’about the ship’s 
wreck, and refusing to get into the life-boat. If anything is 
true, this is true for you and me: ‘ Behold, now is the ac- 
ceptable time ; behold, now is the day of salvation.’’ 

The end of all things is at hand:.. 
sober unto prayer: 


. Sound mind, .. . 
..» fervent in your love (vs. 7, 8). With 
him with whom a thousand years are as one day his ‘at 
hand ’’ may be a very different thing from our ‘‘ at hand,’’ but 
with death before us, and the judgment and the great consum- 
mation certain some time to strike, we ought not to be merely 
frivolous and butterfly men and women. 


“ Life is real, life is earnest, 

. And the grave is not its goal."’ 

Confronted by the solemnities we are, we ought to be self- 
restrained, thoughtful, with the persevering upward look of 
prayer, and with kindly words and deeds checking the work 
of sin. In his insistence on love, I wonder if Peter was 
thinking of the ‘** seventy times seven ’’ to which his Lord told 
him forgiveness ought to extend. Be sure of this,—an unlov- 
ing soul cannot be meet for that heaven, the place of the 
special manifestation of God, who is love. 

Philadelphia, 


Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


O-DAY we have a lesson by our old beloved friend Peter, 
who was far in the east in Babylon. In it he gives 
many admonitions as to how to live. But as the lesson is one 
used for temperance, we call attention especially to that theme. 
We will try and bring out our points by asking some questions. 
First question : What is the cause of most of the poverty 
in our land? Unquestionably, the liquor traffic. This is the 
testimony of all who come in contact with the poor. They 
all say, that if only the poor would save all that they spend 
in drink, they would be vastly better off than they are. The 
first thing that a missionary looks for, in going to a poor fam- 
ily, is “Do they drink’?? Ten cents a day (which is a 
small sum to spend for drink) makés $36.50 a year, and that 
is enough to pay the rent for three months, even in an expen- 
sive city like New York. 

Second question: Where does most of our crime come 
from? From those who drink to excess. Go to any of our 
prisons, and ask for the history of the criminals there, and 
you will find that this is true. Nearly al! of them will confess 
that, if it had not been for drink, they would not be where 
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they are. Drink has ied them into evil associations, and this 
has produced the oft-repeated results, Take away liquor, and 
the vast majority of our criminals would be so no longer. 

What is the cause of most of the murders? Again we re- 
ply with the same word, drink. Men inflame their passions 
with strong drink, and then comes the quarrel, which is fol- 
lowed by murder. I do not say that all murderers are drunk- 
ards, but I do say that the majority of such crimes are 
instigated by alcohol. 

Where, in any community, will you find the roughest speci- 
mens of humanity? In the saloon. There is where they 
most naturally congregate, so that the chances are nine out 
of ten, that, if you want to find any disreputable man, you will 
find him in the rum-shop. The saloon is not the place where 
you will look for the best, but for the worst, men in the village. 

In Cambridge, Massachusetts, they have tried now for ten 
years the plan of ‘no license.’’ It has proved of great ad- 
vantage to the city. For ten years prior to 1886, the city had 
**license.’’ The valuation of the city in those ten years 
dropped from $62,000,000 to $§9,000,000. In the next ten 
years, with ‘‘no license,’’ it rose to $83,000,000. Here is a 
loss of $3,000,000, with license, and a gain of $24,000,000 
with no license. 
creased each year 1182. In the ten years of no license, the 
annual gain has been 2195. In the first ten years, the annual 
number of houses built was 151.. In the ten years of no 
license the annual gain has been 332. The city gets in annual 
taxes under the no-license system, four times as much as it 
would get from license fees, if the saloons were permitted to 
get back. In the ten years of license the net gain each year 
in Savings Bank deposits was $155,333. In the ten years of 
no license the annual gain has been $366, 645. The arrests for 
drunkenness have, of course, been far fewer under no license 
than they were under a license. Surely this tells in eloquent 
language the advantage of te~ ~>rance for a town, and so for 
all who live there. 


New York City. 
ASA 


The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K, Sanders, Ph.D. 


[Editor's Note.—Full information about this course of studies 
may be found in The Sunday School Times for January 9g, 1897. 
The Editor will send free to any one, upon request, a leafiet ex- 
piaining the course, and embodying suggestions for the conduct 
of a Bible class. But this leafiet is only suggestive, and each 
week's issue of The Sunday School Times will be needed by every 
member of a class that is following the course. Free specimen 
copies of any one issue of The Sunday Schoo! Times will be sent, if 
desired. A carefully prepared list of books, heipful for further 
stady, with brief comment upoa their scope and relative value, 
will also be sent free, upon request, to those who follow the 
course. The books themselves may be purchased from The 
Sunday School Times. Questions which teachers may wish to 
ask, in connection with their study or teaching, are invited by 
the Editor. When of sufficient general interest, they will ‘be an- 
swered in the paper; if an answer by mail is desired, a two-cent 
stamp should be enclosed.] 


[The references in brackets are to other lesson helps in this 
issue of The Sunday School Times.] 


1 Peter. 
I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION. 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

First Peter as a whole is a powerful plea for Christian self- 
control, The Apostle did not have temperance, in the 
modern use of the word, in mind, but no Epistle in the New 
Testament suggests more effectively the attitude of mind and 
the spiritual ideals which promote temperance. The Epistle 
should be read, if possible, twice, as a whole, the reader keep- 
ing in mind that it was written to the Christians (1: 1) of Asia 
Minor, an important section of the existing church, exposed to 
persecution of a bitter, factional type, on account of the 
‘*Name.’’ It sets forth the spirit in which Christianity must 
meet such persecution, illuminating such difficult sayings as 
those of our Lord in Matthew 5 : 38-48. The following 
analysis may assist the reading : 

1. Introductory, conveying Peter’s thankfulness to God for 
the Christian’s hope (1 : 3-12). 

2. This hope demands and sustains certain elements of 
character,—a steady determination to become holy, reverent, 
pure, trustful, useful exemplars of practical righteousness 
(1 : 13 to 2:10). , 

3. The Christian's relation to his social environment,—to 
civil government, to the family, to neighbors, to persecutors 
(2: I1 to 3 : 22). 

4. The four specific duties of the hour,—to lay aside the 
old, fieshly life ; to cultivate the graces of the higher spiritual 
life ; to endure cheerfully and bravely civil persecutions ; to 
render faithful service to the church (4 : I to § : 9). 


II. QuESTIONS FoR STUDY AND Discussion. 
[For the leader to allot in advance to members of the class.] 

Books of reference (see Editor’s Note above). 

Dods’s ** New Testament Introduction,’’ 198-206 ; Vedder, 
**The Dawn of Christianity,”’ 171-177 ; Taylor, ** Peter the 
Apostle,’’ 332-338; Gloag, Introduction to Catholic Epis- 
tles,’’ 109-144; Farrar, ‘* Messagés,’’ 419-433 ; Lumby, “* The 


Epistles of Peter ’’ (Expositor’s Bible); Ramsay, ‘‘ The 


In the ten license years, the population in-- 


Vol. 39, No, 


Church in the Roman Empire,’’ 196-225, 279-295 ; McGigs 
‘« The Apostolic Age,’’ 482-487, 588-606. a 
1. General Details, (1.) To whom was this lette; - 
dressed by Peter? (1: 1.) To what sort of danger were 
evidently exposed ? (Geikie : §3-) (2.) What, tien, W2S the 
purpose or purposes of the letter? Farrar says, * to cop, 
testify, exhort.’’ Others say, ‘‘ to encourage the Persecuted jp 
be faithful, and to advise them to so live that persecution woul 
have no excuse for continuance '’ [Riddle : { 3). (3) Does 
itvalter the practical value of the letter to us if we confess that 
we cannot be sure where or when it was written ? 


Does any. 
thing in the letter depend on these data ? 


2. The Themes of 1 Peter. (4.) In the first two section] 


(1:1 to 2: 40), what does the writer enumerate as iy 
blessed possessions of the Christian believer? (s.) Tn the 
later sections, what does he exhort believers to become ? (6, 
What does he suggest in 2 : 12-17; 3 : 13-165 4 : 15-10, as, 
practical policy for wearing out persecution ? [Geikie ; § 4) 

3. The Passage 4: 1-8. (7.) What manner of life dog 
this passage primarily advocate ? (vs. 2,6.) [Riddle 
Geikie : last]. McLaren: § 1; 1,95.) (8.) What makg 
it appropriate as a passage for a temperance lesson ? [ Riddle, 
v. 3. McLaren: 3,9 2. Tristram: {{ 1-3.) 

4. The Results of the General Policy Outlined by te 
Writer for Christians. (9.) What did- Pliny, in his famoy 
letter to Trajan (for the full text see Anthony, ‘‘An Introductiog 
to the Life of Jesus,’’ Silver, Burdett, & Co., pp. 22-24, $1.25, 
and for an interesting discussion see Ramsay, ‘‘ The Church jp 
the Roman Empire,’’ chap. 10) say about the circumstances of 
Christianity in northern Asia Minor about A.D. 110? (10) 
Could this be fairly called a victory for the Petrine method gf 
meeting persecution ? 

III. THe Leapinc THoucnHts. 

The passage selected for special study, as well as th 
whole Epistle, is richly suggestive. Note the following ides 
emphasized by it : 

1. The practical value of suffering in winning a victoy 
over sin. Is this effective in’ ordinary life as we view it? If 
not, why not ? 

2. The modern ‘‘ Gentile,’’—who is he ? 

3. The kind of Tife to which a true fulfilment of our duties 
summons us all. 

4. The qualities which the earnest Christian must cultivate, 

New Haven, Conn. 


ASS 
Hints. for. the Intermediate ‘Teacher 


By Faith Latimer 


W* HAVE but one lesson from the writings of Peter the 

apostle. He was the author of two short epistles 
only ; but, as you carefully read them, you will see how many 
passages are very familiar, because so frequently quoted. 
Simon Peter was a relative of John Mark, who wrote the 
Gospel of Mark, and it is thought that he recorded many 
events of the Saviour’s life as Peter reported them to him 
Read in John, chapter first, the account of Peter's first com 
ing to Christ, brought to him by Andrew, and realize what the 
world owes to Andrew for calling his brother to the newly 
found Messiah. We have many recorded sayings of Peter, 
and more details of his life as\an apostle, than of any of the 
Twelve. Bold, quick Peter was always ready to speak, and 
only once, on the Mount of Transfiguration, he was so over: 
come, that he ‘* wist not what to say.’’ 

Peter Honored.—Over against the one dark picture of that 
fearful night of betrayal, we have the recerd of many honors 
given to Peter. Because he first uttered the confession of 
faith, ‘‘ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God,” 
Jesus said to him the words, ‘‘On this rock I will build my 
church.”” Who preached the sermon at Pentecost? Whe! 
were some of the scenes in which we read of Peter working 
miracles >? Miracles were worked in his behalf, and angels from 
heaven sent to deliver him from imprisonment. How ™4") 
times were chains)loosed and prison doors opened for him’ 
What vision once came to him? One of the three disciplés 
nearest and dearest to the Master, Peter was with him 02 the 
Mount of Transfiguration, and of this he writes, ‘« W* ¥% 
eye-witnesses of his majesty.” He never forgot the vor 
saying, “* This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased, 
and he wrote long years after, ‘‘ this we heard come 0¥! of 
héaven, when we were with him in the holy mount.’’ From 
the day Peter became a follower of Christ until he wrote 
two epistles, more than thirty years were spent obeying & 
example and precepts of the Lord, who bade him be @ good 
shepherd, and lead and feed his flock, not forgetting the 
lambs, the children, the aged, and those who needed a 
ing care. What other scenes in Peter’s life do you recall! 
In what other ways did Jesus honor him? Was be ¢"™ . 
guest at Peter’s house? Where? To which one of = 
Twelve did Jesus appear alone on the day of his resurrection! 

The Sufferings of Christ.—The chapters are few written by 
the Apostle Peter, but full of memories of Christ’s suffering® 
Peter calls himself ‘* a witness: of the sufferings of Chm* 
He never forgot the garden, the trial, and the cross where 
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«Christ bare our sins,’? and by whose stripes we are 
healed. But he also remembers the glory of the resurrec- 
tion, that those who share suffering for Christ shall also be 
partakers of the glory that shall be. revealed. He writes of 
the’ “‘living hope ’”» of an ‘inheritance incorruptible—that 
fadeth not away—reserved in heaven for you.’’ It was because 
of the sufferings of Christ for us, which Peter so keenly felt, 
that he wrote the warning words of our lesson. He reasons 
that, since Christ has so suffered for our sins, and-for his sake 
the loving Father will forgive, we should no longer live in sin, 
bat strive to have the mind of Christ, putting down all wrong 
desires and plans, striving to imitate in heart and life the 
blessed One, who came to suffer and to do the will of God. 

Words of Counsel.—Like Paul, Peter gave many brief, 
plain precepts for Christian living. Like Paul, Peter wrote 
of the love of Christ, writing to Christians scattered abroad 
of him ‘‘ whom having not seen, ye love,’’ urging them to 
«Jove one another with a pure heart fervently.’ He bids them 
pot away all wickedness and guile, envy and’ evil-speaking. 
Atthe time Peter wrote, the emperor Nero was persecuting, 
torturing, and murdering Christians. Who had been a pris- 
oner in Rome for two years? It was probably after Paul’s 
release, and before his final imprisonment and death, that 
Peter wrote of the fiery trials that had come upon Christians. 
He reminded them that they were sharers of Christ’s suffer- 
ings, and bade them, **Cast your anxiety upon him, because 
he careth for you.”’ 

Watch unto Prayer.—F rom his own experience, Peter knew 
the need of constant watchfulness. In his epistles you will 
see how earnestly he warns against sin and temptation, always 
holding up the example of his Master, ‘‘ who, when he was 
reviled, reviled not again; when he suffered, threatened 
not.”’ He urged all to be compassionate, loving as brethren, 
tender-hearted, humble-minded. Are -these precepts old- 
fashioned, and fitted for the early centuries more than now ? 
Try if you can find a line not adapted to this day and this time. 
There are trials 
which come to every one,—temptations to sin, to be envious, 
untruthful, unkind, careless of others’ well-being. If Nero 
is dead, the powers of evil are alive, and sinful indulgence 
and evil influences waiting Watching unto 
prayer is the only safeguard, and in the strength of Christ is 
All this may be ‘used as warning and 
entreaty against intemperance, the indulgence of any sinful 
desire or habit. Show the danger of yielding to harmful ap- 
petite, or, by example, leading others to be tempted, or 
making a brother to offend. Every teacher can find and use 
illustrations fitted to that special class. ‘While love should be 
the drawing power to win to a life of sober, stedfast g6odness, 
yet the fact must-never be overlooked or lightly passed by 
that ‘‘each one of us shall give account of himself to God.”! 


Louisville, Ky. 


The young now need all these counsels. 


to destroy. 


the only true victory. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Roxana Beecher Preuszner 


HE quarterly temperance lesson is not without its per- 
pleaities to the primary teacher, especially when joined 
to the ‘* salutary maxims ’’. of Peter, whom we have quite 
forgotten ; but, as it is to be an international day of observ- 
ance, we will consider the subject rather than the selected 
text. There are, however, many advantages possessed by us. 
The ‘‘ children are new,’ they love to hear and talk of their 
bodies, they enjoy helping in the recalling of something they 
have learned, and an old story told afresh is even better than 
anew one, 


. a <e A . - *. 
It is impossible to overestimate the value of thé Bible simply as 


, 4story-book, and from it we will select that of Daniel, and pre- 


pare the class for it by a talk on food, its use, andkinds. Show 
the use to be that of keeping health and strength in the body, 
which may be called the house lived in or the machine used, 
Make a list of the things the 


You will be confirmed in your suspicions 


the hinds to be good or bad. 
children call good. 
that children are not judiciously fed, but pleasantly weed out 
the bad, and drill upon the others as good food. 
Make, similarly, a list 


of things to drink, and leave the two in view upon the black- 
board. 


Intemper- 
ance is not confined to drink only. 


Tell then the story of the boy Daniel and his three friends, 
far from home, at school, among enemies; of the rich food, 
giving it familiar names that will appeal to the class. Recite 
the already familiar list as what his mother used to give him, 
and what he knew about such food. Pursue the same plan 
with the things sent to drink. Tell of two things Daniel 
Promised himself, in his heart, to do,—to watch and be sober, 


and so keep his body well and strong. Draw attention to the 
fact that he helped his friends do the same. Give the trial 
and its result, the truth taught being the duty to watch, be sober, 
and so take the best cate of our God-given bodies, and to help 
others to do the same. The effect of bad drinks may be illus- 
trated upon one part of the”body, and the ill effects through 
“upon the whole. Choose the brain ; describe its location, 
tad what it is and does (a kind of a telegraph and telephone 
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office). Its right kind of food is like the white of an egg, 
which show ; and the body makes it for itself, if we give it the 
right kind of food and drink. “Show.what a few drops of alco- 
hol will do for the egg ; just so it cooks the brain-food, and 
then the brain cannot use it. It also burns the brain itself, 
so that it cannot tell hands, feet, tongue, and the rest, how to 
do the right things, so the people who drink it stagger and 
fall in the streets, and are cross and cruel at home; for it 
burns up love, as well as other dear and beautiful things. 
For little children and every one there are two rules: be 
sober and watch. _ If pledges are offered, secure parental co- 
operation, if possible, not because you have no right to ask 
the child to sign one, but because he will be far more apt to 
keep it if encouraged gt home, and helped in the matter of 
wine-drops and jellies, pudding-sauces, and mince-pies. 

Also, intemperance may be represented, story-wise, as a 
giant, and all the woes of intemperance. as caused by him, 
and the soldiers of last Sunday’s lesson as joining to fight him. 
A good fight it would be, and sure to result in the death of the 
giant, if every child would be such a one, and have nothing 
to do with him except to fight against him. The small indul- 
gences of appetite, before referred to, would stand as traps 
set by him to catch children, and make them his slaves, and 
the Golden Text tells one good way to escape and to fight 
him, 

Lawrence, Kan. 


‘KSA> 
Oriental Lesson Lights 
By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


he HE WILL OF THE GENTILES,’’—The will of the Gen- 

tiles, here contrasted with the will of God, means 
the deliberate choosing of every form of gross sensuality, not 
merely as not contrary to their religion, but as absolutely in 
accord therewith. The idolatries of Rome, and, even more 
emphatically, those of Greece and Western Asia, were abso- 
lutely divorced from every moral duty. Nor only were they 
divorced ; in.morality was actually interwoven inseparably 
with the honor paid to some of their most important divinities. 
We have an illustration of this terrible degradation of worship 
in the Hindooism of the present day, where the practice within 
the temples is carried on in honor of the deity worshiped. It 
is, perhaps, difficult for us to grasp the fact of a vast system 
of religion which has no connection whatever with the rule of 
life or duty, but is merely a string of outward observances. 
Peter, in this passage, points out six forms of gross sensuality, 
three individual and personal, and three social, but every one 
of which was more or less closely associated with the idola- 
trous system of the Greek and Roman world. . Of the three 
perspnal forms of excess we may simply remark that they were 
fostered and stimulated by the very gods and goddesses whom 
the Gentiles worshiped, when, from the earliest form of idol- 
atry, the worship of the heavenly bodies, and the great powers 
of nature, they descended, not merely to excuse but to deify 
their vices, and so created a Venus, a Cupid, and a Bacchus, 
to sanction their appetites. 

** REVELLINGS.’’—This refers, specially, to the riotous pro- 
cessions of youths through the night, which was a part of 
many of the religious festivals. Pre-eminent among these 
were the Dionysia, the annual festival of Bacchus at Athens, 
Both sexes disguised themselves with masks of all kinds, and 
behaved in a manner far exceeding the license of an Italian 
carnival, 

** BANQUETINGS.’’—Or, rather, drinking-bouts, At their 
festivals, copious drinking was considered by the Greeks a 
duty of gratitude owed to the giver of the vine. Hence, 
according to Lucian, .it was, in some places, held a crime to 
remain sober. At other festivals, a wreath, or a prize of an- 
other bottle of wine, was given to him who could drink most 
in the shortest time. There were four such festivals held in 
the year, which, in fact, ought rather to be called orgies. 
These evils had culminated under the empire. In the earlier 
periods, both of Greek and Roman history, it had not been 
so. Three hundred years before the Apostle’s time, the 
Dionysia had been the occasion for the production of the mas- 
ter-pieces of the tragic and comic poets of Greece. Livy 
gives us a fearful picture of the licentiousness and crime that 
soon followed the change from day to night for the celebration 
of the festivals. 


The College, Durham, England. 
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By the Rev. William Ewing 

‘*Tue END OF ALL THINGs Is AT Hanp.’’—If the refer- 
enee here is, as many have supposed, to the terrible catas- 
trophe in which Jerusalem was destroyed, and the nation 
swept away from its historic seat, it serves to illustrate the 
passionate devotion of the Jews for their holy city, the de- 
struction of which for them meant the darkening of all 
life’s horizons,—the end of all things that made life worth 
living. The anniversary of that crowning disaster has been 
observed ever since, throughout the lands of the dispersion, as 
a day of solemn fasting and of mourning. With their usual 
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exaggeration, the rabbis represent God himself as smitten with 
remorse, and denying himsclf certain ancient pleasures, 
spending the time, of old devoted to them, to mourning over - 
the downfall of Jerusalem, and the sufferings of his. chosen 
people, 

‘* Love COVERETH A MULTITUDE OF S1Nns.’’—The old He- 
brew word saphar, **to cover,’’ is also the technical word for 
‘*to forgive,’’ and from this, in the causative sense, is derived 
the word for ‘‘ atonement,’’ Similarly, we have the Arabic word 
kafar, ‘‘ to cover,’’ and the form saffar, * to atone,’’ or ** to 
make up for,’’—the idea being, in both cases, that an offense 
forgiven is hidden or lost sight of, that which causes its dis- 
appearance being the atonement. In the light of this, we may 
understand from the text that much will be forgiven to him 
who loves, 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England, 
Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


HE words ‘‘ the armor of the soul’’ Should be on the 
board during the lesson-hour. If it is inconvenient to 
write the other words during the lesson-review, they may be 
put on before school, covered with separate strips of black 
tissue paper, and successively uncovered as reached. 

Last week we learned about the Christian armor, a piece for 
each part of the body. But the soul has parts as welk as the 
body. There is the mind, or intellect, with which we think ; 
the Heart, with which we feel; the w7//, with which we do. 
Each of these parts must be protected ; and so we study to- 
day about the armor of the soul. 

The best way to protect the mind is to have the mind of 
Christ, —to study his words, see the world as he saw it, be his 
disciple. The cure for unbelief is to know more about Jesus. 
The Christian hero must arm himself with the mind of Céris#. 

The will, too, must be armed. A general purpose to do 
right is not enough ; each'specific temptation must be met by 
a resolution deliberately made and rigidly adhered to. How 
did Daniel protect his soul? Is it_more, or less, necessary 
now than it was then to abstain entirely from intoxicating 
liquors? Dangerous companions, impure literature, amuse- 
ments that lead downwards,—put on the will of purity, and 
these ‘“ fiery darts ’’ will not reach our souls. 

When the enemy of souls fails to reach the mind and will 
of the Christian, he tries to freeze his heart. Peter agrees 
with Paul, you see, in putting charity, or love to our brethren, 
above all things. Is your soul armed against envy, pride, sel- 
fishness, censoriousness, with a heart of Jove ? 

(Tell a story illustrative of the charitable heart, whose love 
covered ‘‘a multitude of sins,’’) 


mio THE ARMOR Wit | 


curist OF THE SOUL purny 


HEART OF LOVE 








Trenton, N. J. 
Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


‘* Alas ! and did my Saviour bleed."’ 

‘* Nearer, my God, to thee."’ 

‘*My gracious Lord, I own thy right.” 
‘* What shall the harvest be?’ 

‘* My days are gliding swiftly by."’ 

‘* Awake, awake, O Zion, lift thy voice."’ 
‘*Our Master has taken his journey." 
‘Till he come.”’ 


SHE 
Question Hints 


By Amos R. Wells 
For the Teacher 


HE Lxetrer.—Where did Peter write this epistle ? (1 Pet. 
5: 13). To whom did he write? When? 
purpose? (1 Pet. 4: 16.) 


2. THE Witt oF Gop (vs. 1, 2).—What must have been 
some of Christ’s sufferings ‘‘ in the flesh’’? How would Peter 
How can one get the mind of Christ? 
How does this communion with 
What is 
How can one live *‘ to 


know about them ? 
How would that arm one ? 
Christ’s sufferings rid one of sin? (Rom. 6: 2-7.) 
it to live **to the lusts of men’’? 
the will of God’’? What are the results of each course ? 


3. THe Witt oF THE GENTILES (vs. 3, 4).—What did 
What were some 
What cor- 
Why 


Paul mean by ‘‘ the will of the Gentiles ’’? 
of the évils of the heathen world in Paul’s day? 
responding temptations besct the Christian of to-day? 


For what 
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will the worldling always think the Christian ‘strange ’’ ? 
When is it best to_be strange to the ways of the world? 

4. THE JUDGMENT (vs. 5, 6).—What is the result when 
men think they have to *‘ give an account’’ to men? How 
does it strengthen a life to live it with reference to God, and 
not to men? When is the **judgment day’’? Whom, “ that 
are dead,’’ does Paul mean? How were they ‘judged ac- 
cording to men in the flesh ’’ ? 

5. Pray (v. 7).—Why did the early Christians believe the 
end of all things to be at hand? (Matt. 24: 6-14.) In what 
sense was this true? In what sense is it true for every gen- 
eration? Why is ** soberness,’’ soundness of mind, especially 
needed in view of eternity?. Why are watching and prayer 
mentioned in this connection ? (Mark 13: 32, 33.) 

6. Love (v. 8).—Why will love among true Christians be 
‘“‘fervent’’? How will it show itself? How does love 
**cover’’ our own sins? the sins of others? How should the 
remembrance of Christ’s sufferings keep a man temperate? 
the remembrance of the judgment? love for others? 


For the Superintendent 

1. Who wrote this letter? 2. Against what does he warn 
Christians? 3. What three reasons does Peter give why men 
should be temperate? (vs. 1, 5, 7-) 4. In the strength of 
what two things are we to be temperate? (vs. 7, 8.) 5. Ac- 
cording to whose will are we not to live? But according to 
whose will? 

eo 
Questions to be Answered in Writing 


[These questions are given also in The Scholas’s Magazine. They 
occupy a full page opposite the tesson to which they refer, and blank space 
is allowed for the written answers. Send for free ~ eK copy to 
John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa.) 


1. Who wrote the words of this lesson? 2, In what did 
Peter say we should be willing to be like Christ? 3. What 
will men say of those who will not do wrong? 4. What fate 
did Peter prophesy for men that did not heed his warnings? 
5. What three graces did Peter urge upon the church? 


Boston. 


SEY 
Sociological Notes 
By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


HE communion of Christians with Jesus Christ is one of 
It is that which differen- 
tiates him from every other historic personage, making him to 
ris¢ superior to the limitations which circumscribe their influ- 
ence. In other cases we see the suggestion of example, or 


the greatest of social facts. 


the passing and temporary force of a personal magnetism, or, - 
* at most, the direction given to the intellectual natures of men 


by a great thought. In his case all these combine with an 
element which transcends them all in both intimacy and force, 
reproducing in others the very disposition of moral natare 
which characterized the Saviour. This mystical element has 
mever been defined, and seems incapable, indeed, of defini- 
tion We lack, not only the forms of speech, but even the 
forms of thought, which are needed for that. Yet it is a fact 
of personal, and still more of social, experience, that there is 
in Jesus Christ that which molds and shapes the world as does 
no other humanly personal influence. 

The Apostle, however, guards against the quietism which 
takes this influence for granted, as a thing which operates 
without human activity in co-operation. He calls upon 
these Christians to ‘‘arm themselves’’ with the mind of Jesus 
Christ. The amount of Christ there is in the world is, in this 
sense, dependent upon the extent of our will to have him in 
it and in our own lives. He still is powerless to work mighty. 
works because of men’s unbelief (Matt. 13 : 58). His life is 
the sap of the vine, but the branches share it only through 
their actually abiding in him (John 15 : 4). 

And the quality and direction of his influence is that of his 
own life. It is death to sin and revival to righteousness, after 
the pattern of his sacrifice and resurrection, with mystical 
reference to that. The Christian bears about in the body 
the dying of his Lord (2 Cor. 4: 10; Rom. 6:6; Gal. 2:20; 
5 : 24), and shares his resurrection power (Phil. 3 : 10, 11; 
Eph. 2:6; Col. 3:1). This is what some of the mystics 
have called ‘‘the process of Jesus Christ in the soul,’’ by 
which the life of the Son of God is made that of his people in 
the order and succession of its actual historic experiences. 


Philadelphia. 
“year 


Lesson Summary 


ETER’S zeal, reborn at the Lord’s resurrection, glows in 
these verses. He remembers how the Lord suffered, 

and for what he suffered, and he urges similar suffering, if 
need be, in the believer's struggle with sin. Join in a death 
grapple with sin, as Jesus did, and conquering, cease from its 
dominion forever. Strange indeed to the worldling is this 
spectacle of grace triumphamt. He cannot comprehend it ; 
so he wonders, ridicules, denounces. But for all this he must 
And yet, through the gospel, he may live 
unto God, however men judge him. But time is short. The 


render account. 
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end is at hand. Soundness of mind, earnestness of prayer, 
fervor of love, are needed ; and this love, co-operating with 
God's love, will cover a multitude of sins, by virtue of cleans- 
ing blood, and the grace which makes man love his neighbor 
as himself. 


3. 


Added Points 


Christ’s example is a reliable model for his people’s lives, 
and in nothing more so than in his contest with sin, and his 
triumph over it. . 

However long or short it be, certainly the time past of one’s 
life is time enovgh to waste in sinning. From now onward 
better deeds should be done. 5 

How one who ran into the sinner’s excesses is reversed, and 
rans the other way, must ever be a marvel to one who knows 
not the new birth. 

Gospel power fits a man to be judged and acquitted, and 
enables him to live in accord with God. 

That nearing end should spur every man to sound thinking, 
sober praying, fervent loving. 

Commend the love of God in Christ. It will cover multi- 
tudes of sins with the immaculate righteousness. 





The Sunday School Times stands ready to supply its 
readers with any books that they may desire to purchase, 
—religious or secular, old or new, and by whomsoever 
published. An order for a book should be addressed to 
Book Department of The Sunday School Times, 1031 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. It should state the full 
title of the book, the name of the author, and the name 
and address of the publisher, if possible, and should be 
accompanied by the amount necessary to cover the pub- 
lisher’s advertised price, if known. No charge will be 
made for postage or delivery. 
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Poetry, and Criticism of Poetry * 


ICHARD WATSON GILDER is known principally 
as a lyric poet, a singer of personal moods and 
aspirations. Of late, however, he has been drawn into 
more objective utterance, and made patriotic themes his 
endeavor. Work of this welcome kind is collected in the 
volume felicitously named For the Country. Its inspira- 
tion is drawn from the War for the Union, —surely no fitter 
theme could be chosen for a poet in his full maturity !— 
and Mr. Gilder has made good use of it His verse, 
artistic as ever, rings true; and gains in both depth and 
breadth. A-number of pieces are personal tributes to 
army heroes like Grant, Sherman, and Sheridan, and 
they call forth the poet's best powers. Longer poems 
in the ode form, and written for occasions, such as the 
dedication of the battle monument at Trenton, New Jer- 
sey, the reunion at Gettysburg of the Fortieth New 
York Volunteers, and the Army of the Potomac reunion in 
1893, are in adequate and noble metrical treatment of 
large, uplifting subjects. It is a hopeful sign when 
American singers tarn to such, and one may rejoice that 
Mr. Gilder is moved to do so, and can do it so well. 
The patriotic note is equally clear when in ‘‘A Hero of 
Peace’’ the Troy election, with its shooting of Ross, is 
hymned. People life the instinct which seizes on such 
an incident as fit food for imaginative handling. A\lto- 
gether, For the Country should add to this earnest 
singer's already considerable reputation. It is fine work 
of a high and healthy kind. : 

It is a comfort, also, to tarn to the modest but thor- 
oughly enjoyable little volume, The Heart of Life, by 
James Buckham, in the Copeland and Day Oaten Stop 
Series, this being the sixth volume. Mr. Buckham’s 
name is familiar in the magazines and to readers of The 
Sunday School. Times, and his collected poems make 
an excellent impression, for they have both art and 





* For the Country. By Richard Watson Gilder. ramo, pp. x, 69. 
New York: The Century Co. §r. 

The Heart of Life. By James Buckham. 12mo, pp. vi, 71. Boston: 
Copeland & Day. 75 cents. 

In Titania’s Garden. By Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford. 12mo, pp. 
ii, 208." Boston: Copeland & Day. §.25. 

The Book of the Hills. By O. C. Auringer. r2mo, pp. viii, 84. Troy, 
N. Y.: H. Stowell & Son. §:. 

Burns and his Times. By J. O..Mitchell. S8vo, pp. vii, 141. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

English Lyric Poetry. By F. J. Carpenter. r2mo, pp. 263. New 
Vork: Charles Scribner's Sons. §x.50. 
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heart Whether he sings of man or of Nature, sig, 
cerity, genuine feeling, and rhythmic charm charge. 
terize his work. One is never offended, and Often de, 
lighted, in reading these numbers, whose simplicity is 
not baldness, and whose directness and recognition of 
the main interests of humanity make thenf al! the more 
valuable. Homely suggestions like ‘‘ Barefoothood,” d 
‘‘The Squirrels’ Road,’’ will appeal to. many a soul 
There is a spiritual quality in Mr. Buckham, too, that 
lends beauty to his wholesome thoughts, and musigy 
expression thereof is certainly his. For a first book this 
is most promising ; it does not forget that the giving of 
pleasure is a poet's duty. 

A word of praise is also deserved by Mrs. Harrie 
Prescott Spofford’s In Titania’s Garden, the author }y, 
ing long known as an accomplished writer of prose ang 
verse. Mrs. Spofford is more ambitious than Mr. Bug, 
ham, and perhaps does not find the way so directly jg 
the heart But there is strong and lovely work in ti, 
pretty volume ; such, for example, as ‘‘ At the Potter's" 
**The King’s Dust," and the final fine blank-verg 
threnody, «* When First You Went"’ Mrs. Spofford; 
poetry has a mystic quality of worship ; she is prevail. 
ingly occupied with high themes, and has no inclinatioy 
to trifle. Her art is entirely adequate. 

The Rev. O. C. Auringer’s The Book of the Hills has 
the merit of unaffected earnestness, and contains pretty 
fancy, while not markedly strong or individual. The 
writer is at his best in the shorter, simpler pieces, anj 
not so good in the longer ballads and narratives. His 
sonnets are well turned. 

There is a decidedly individual flavor about Dr. J, 0, 
Mitchell's Burns and His Times, as Gathered from his 
Poems, a series of essays developed from an article ap. 
pearing originally in the Glasgow Herald upon Burns; 
birthday, January 25. The author is a Scotchman, who 
knows his country and his country’s major poet thor. 
oughly, and, by liberal quotation, shows Burns's famili- 
arity with many phases and aspects of the people's life, 
treated under such heads as agriculture, drink, food, the 
church and politics, houses, clothing, the fauna an 
flora, and recreations. The idea is to illustrate the ini 
mate way in which the plowman singer reflects Scotland. 
The _metiiod is novel and interesting, and Dr. Mitchell, 
whose style is vigorous and easy, performs his task in such 
wise as to make a genuine contribution to Burns study. 
A strong plea is made for the better understanding of the 
Scotch dialect, which, the writer thinks, is now so little 
read as to make Burns a sealed book to many even of his 
fellow-countrymen. 

English Lyric Poetry, 1500-1700, is a collection edited 
by Dr. F. J. Carpenter, of the. University of Chicago, 
who furnishes a well-considered and extremely interesting 
prefatory essay, and displays scholarly taste in his selec- 
tions.. No richer-period of like extent could have been 
chosen, and the result is a choice and noble body of 
verse from Skelton, Henry VIII's tutor, to Milton and 
Dryden. Dr. Carpenter has erred, if at all, in genet- 
ously admitting some poets. hardly worthy of it,—this 
being true of Skelton himself. One does not miss aly 
favorites. Taken in connection with the informing i0- 
troduction, this anthology will be found useful and 
stimulating. The notes and general Critical apparatus 
indicate the editor's thorough acquaintance with his 
subject. ‘ 

eA 
Memorial Volume of the Westminster Assembly ; 1647-1897. Co 
taining Eleven Addresses delivered before the General Assem 
bi the terian Church in the United States # 
Charlotte, N. C., in May, 1 In Commemoration of the 
Two Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of the Westminster 
Assembly, and of the Formation of the Westminster Sum 


ards. (8vo, pp. xxxviii, 297. Richmond : Presbyterian Pub- 
lication Committee. $1.50.) 


In the Southern Presbyterian Church the Westminster 
standards enjoy an uncontested pre-eminence and 
authority. No proposal to revise them has been heard 
from that quarter, no suggestion fhat they err either by 
defect or by excess, So the Southern Presbyteria! 
Assembly this year celebrated, with great harmony, the 
two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the Assembly § 
completion of its work. The eleven addresses then 
delivered, and reprinted in the book under notice, s¢™ 
to have been prepared with a great deal of care. Thé! 
contain nothing that is novel or startling, and wer 
therefore the better suited to the occasion. The livelie*! 
is Professor Witherspoon's agcount of the notable me™ 
bers, and of some memorable passages in their proce® 
ings. The most solid address is. that on ‘‘ The Doct 
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nal Contents of the Confession’’ by Dr. 

Dabney. 

»p itip Jacob Spener and his Work. By Marie E. 

re Richard. Augustus Herman Francke. By 
the same author. (12mo, pp. 154. _ Phila- 
delphia: Lutheran Publication. Society. 
40 cents. ) 


First in a series of Lutheran handbooks, | 
this book is in a form much like the Lit- 
erature and Science ‘‘ primers”’ of twenty 
years ago. Two biographies are here, | 
pound inone. Spener is one of the great- | 
est figures in Lutheran history, and espe- 
cially interesting to Americans, as his | 
friends were the first Lutheran emigrants | 
to America, and others of them rendered | 
great services in sending Muhlenberg and | 
other pastors to the feeble churches of | 
the New World. The book describes the 
great awakening of Pietism under the 
teaching of Spener and Francke, which | 
was the forerunner of the awakening called 
Methodism in America and Europe. In 
the life of Francke, the American mis- | 
sion of the Malle Pietists is indicated, but | 
more space is given to his wonderful Or- 
phan House, in which he anticipated 
George Miiller’s work at Bristol. Yet no | 
notice is taken of the dispute at Frahkfort | 
which led Pastorius and his friends to go | 
apart from Spener, and thus led to their | 
emigration to America. 





| 
ai | 
German-English Lyrics: Sacred and Secular. | 
By Jeremiah Eames Rankin. (16mo, paper, 
pp. 92. Washington, D. C. : Industrial De- 
partment Howard University. 50 cents.) 


Poets are not a plentiful product of | 
these latter nineteenth century days, and | 
the true translator of the poets of foreign | 
tongues is still rarer. President J. E. Ran- 
kin is among those few who have attained 
a considerable success in the difficult art 
of rendering German lyrics into English 
verse. German-English Lyrics is an 
unpretentious little volume in which Dr. 
Rankin evidences his ability as a verse 
translator. His work in this field of lit- 
erature is especially marked by a freedom 
from that Teutonic constraint which is so | 


, ; } 
apt to show itself in the process of render- | 





Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be | 
used withia a pear, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue for a year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement*of dess 
than three inches space.. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to, be used’ within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
posttion, without extra cost, except when the adver- 
ser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular | 
rate will be charged. Ad advertisements afe | 
subject to approval as to character, wording, and 
display. Advertisers are Sree to examine the 
subscription list at any time. For Terms of Sub- 
scription, see page 758. 











For sleeplessness, take Horsford’s Acid | 
Phosphate. Dr. Patrick Booth, Oxford, N. C., 
Says: “* Have seen it act admirably in insom- | 
mia, especially of old people and convalescents. | 


A refreshing drink in hot weather and in cases | 
of feve Ts.’’ 


. 





A cough, cold, or sore-throat requires im- 
Mediate attention. 


: “* Brown’s 
T roches ”’ 


Bronchial | 
will invariably give relief. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


ing into English. The little book is 
creditable to the Industrial Department 
of Howard University, whose imprint it 
bears. The lyrics are grouped as sacred 
and secular. 
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Camps, Quarters and Casual Places. By Archi- 

ald Forbes. (12mo, pp. 344. London and 

New York: The Macmillan Company, 
$1.75. ) 


Whatever Dr. Archibald Forbes writes | 


about war, soldier life, or the personality 
of great soldiers with whom he has-come 
in contact, is sure to have a peculiar in- 
terest. The man who himself served in 
the Royal Dragoons, and for more than a 
quarter of a century has been the war 
correspondent of the London Daily 
News, has seen much, and- knows how to 
tell it instructively and entertainingly. 
The Franco-German war, the Carlist war, 
the Russo-Turkish campaign, and the 
war in Servia, are all familiar to him from 
personal observation. The present book 
is largely a collection of his various maga- 
zine articles, and, like his previous con- 
tributions to literature, comprises essays, 
biographies, descriptive sketches, and 
fiction: 
Ba 
A Dictionary of American Authors. By Oscar 


Fay Adams, (8vo, pp. ix, Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $3.) 


This is a very useful guide to the books 
and writers of ourcountry. It is the out- 


growth of an earlier work of Mr. Adams. 
| By dint of close condensation, the compiler 


averages nearly thirteen writers to a page. 


| He describes each in the briefest way, 


giving locality, dates of birth and death, 








and occupation. The books mentioned 
are not dated, but the publishers used by 
the author are indicated by Italic refer- 
ences atthe close. Criticism is generally 
avoided. There are, of course, many 
omissions, some of which are rather sur- 
prising, and in certain cases the lists of 
works are not as full as they might be. 


But, with all deductions, the book is a valu- | 


able and much needed 
works of reference. 


_ 
Wayside Courtships. By Hamlin Garland. 
(8vo, pp. iii, 281. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. $1.25.) 


Magazine stories, rather above the aver- 
age in quality, and wholesome in tone, go 
to make up this book. Mr. Garland has 
a hearty faith in pure and true affection, 


and in chivalry towards women. He is 


American to the core, but perhaps too | 


fond of letting his characters talk Ameri- 


can slang. : 
LD 


Literary Notes and News 


The much heralded 

new weekly journal of 
literary criticism, Literature, has made its 
appearance. It has asubstantial, authori- 
tative, English look about it that attracts 
the bookish man at first sight. The print 
is good and readable. It contains a 
* leading article,’’ an essay by Augustine 
Birrell, numerous book reviews, and a 
valuable list of new books. The an- 
nouncement is that the reviews will 


Literature 











be anonymous, as a rule, but not in 


addition to our | 
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all cases ; opportunity for the proper ex- 
pression of adverse views will be given 
correspondents ; and bibliographies of 
topics of the time will be given frequently, 
No effort will be made to notice books 
indiscriminately as they appear, but the 
editor will be guided solely by his judg- 
ment of their literary value. H. D. Traill 
is the editor, and Harper & Brothers pub- 
lish the American edition. The [London] 








70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
NEW BOOKS. AUTUMN, 1897. 


Dr. F. N. Peloubet’s Suggestive Illustrations 
on the Books of the Bible. Matthew. Cloth 
extra, crown 8vo, about 350 pages, $1.25. 


This is the initial volume of a series which Dr. 
Peloubet considers the most important work he has 
ever undertaken. It differs from others in its plan 
and methods, giving, not stories, but illuminating 
sketches from a great variety of sources, to awaken 
thought, and will an excellent codlaterad help to the 
study of the lessons for'the first half of 1898. Special 
Tr, circular sent on request, and subscription 
plan later. 


Gray’s Biblical Museum. New Revisep Epition. 
By Grorce M. Avams, D.D. Twe volumes 
ready. Gospels and Acts. Rom. to Rev. 

* Cloth, royal 8vo, nearly 800 pages, cach $2.00. 


To be completed in five volumes. Sold separately. 
Subscriptions solicited. Send for circular. 

This new edition has been thoroughly revised, con- 
tains new matter from the latest sources of biblical 
research, and is printed from new plates. 


Nlustrated holiday catalog, showing extra bindings 
and editions, will be sent postpaid to any applicant, 





Colored ‘Pictures for Children 


NOTHING attracts children like colored pictures, 

and one firm has struck a popular chord by issuing 
nine different Sabbath-school papers in color, suitable 
for all ages, and containing matter pure and helpful. 
The prices are very attractive also. You can have a 
sufficient number to give every scholar in Bf school 
one copy by slaty asking The Leonard blishing 
Co., Albany, N. Y., as they want all to see them. 
Mammoth catalog S. S. supplies also /ree. 
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INCREASED 
to 1000 SETS 
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HOLIDAY OFFER 





GEIKIE’S 


GREAT WORK OF 
BIBLE EXPOSITION 
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13 Volumes, Half Price, $ i () 


The Regular Price of these 13 Volumes is $20 








Rev. Dr. Cunningham Geikie 


Geikie’s Hours 


Ever 
every Bi 


of the Bible on such terms as will make it 
TIMES to order and secure these great boo , 
Bible Information the publishers of Dr. Geikie’s works have arranged with him to offer his 
now completed work, 13 volumes for $10. 


Geikie’s 


minister, every Sunday-school worker, 
bie reader should own these grandly illuminating, 
stimulating, and practical books. This is the chance to get them at 
half price, and on easy terms. 
sbothare limited. 


Don't miss it. 


at once. 


Geikie’s 





with the Bible 





The Holy Land 


Time and number 
Dr. Geikie has generously consented to allow 
us to distribute soo additional sets at this astonishingly low price in 
order to introduce the completed works to THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
TIMEs readers, who, for several years, have enjdyed his weekly 
contributions. He has just completed the last volume of ‘‘ Hours with the Bible,’’ and thus made 
it possible to place this completed and stupendous work within the reach of all students and readers 
e for wooo readers of THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
To introduce quickly this Treasury of 


Old Testament 
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O.v Testament Serres. — Six 
volumes, t2mo, in cloth and 
gilt, illustrated. 


and the Bible 


Characters 








New Testament Series.—Four 
volumes, r2mo, in cloth and 
gilt, illustrated. 


school work and 


BES” ciated literature, and his reverence 
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Illustrated with full-page plates. 
Two volumes, 8vo, in cloth. 


The entire set has just been printed and bound in the best manner. 
average of 500 pages each, with indexes, maps, and illustrations. 
ible study, you should have these books. 


remo, cloth. 


The Sunday Scheol Times enue: “ His easy, graphic style, his wide reading in the 
ort 


he sacred texts he is illustrating, all help to make 


Dr. Geikie the popular expositor the English and American public have been waiting for.”’ 


With twenty-one illustrations. 
Chronological tables and index. 


The vohimes contain an 
If you are interested in Sunday- 
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This offer ts. made for a limited time (13 volumes in ali for $10), and should < 3 
be accepted at once. The necessity of prompt action is therefore apparent. Send your t o 
order at once, and secure a library of permanent value. If you desire it, we will hold the books r o 
* and deliver them later, but don't delay ordering now. No matter what commentary you may > 
@ have, do not fail to secure these books by Dr. Geikie on the Bible. 3 
a , 
oe HOW TO Send $ro in any way you prefer, and we will send to your address the 13 > 4 
2 ‘ol > @. Or send 
*. votumes at once, express prepaid. 00 IN > 4 
+ GET THE and we will deliver to your address the com- 2. CASH > 4 
© 13 BOOKS plete set, 13 volumes, at once, but express z 
> charges will not be prepaid. Monthly payments of two dollars to be paid | > 
3 for four months following. If, after receiving the books, you are not satisfied, send them back in ten > « 
@ days, and your money will be cheerfully refunded. We have sold over 500 sets of these books in — 
@ this way, and have never received a single complaint 3 
a 
; i d 285 Fourth Ave. New York #3 
$ JAMES POTT & CO., Publishers, 283 an ourth Ave., New York 3 
|? v 
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__ New book by ANDREW MURRAY, * Absolute 
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Mrs. Lyman Abbott 


is writing a series of 


“Peaceful Valley” Papers, 


Tue Lapies' Home JourRNAL 


Lilian Bell is writing a 
series of bright letters, ‘‘A 
P Chicago Girl in Europe.”’ 


There are more good things 
for the coming year than ever 
before—more and better illustra- 
tions—more for a dollar. Novem- 
ber number 


The Curtis Publishing Company 





Nelson’s New Series of 


These Teachers’ Bibles contain new Bible helps writ- 
ten by leading scholars in America and Great Britain. 


ii) 

More than 350 Illustrations 
accompany the text, and allof them are of value to the 
students of the Bible. They are not pictures so much 
as guides and expositors in the Holy Word.” —ANew 
York Observer. 

“ Of all the aids for the popular study of the Bible, which 
belong in the general class of Teachers’ Bibles, TH1s 1s 
RASILY FOREMOST AND west.” — 7he /ndependent. 

~ At prices from $1.50 to $7.00. 


For sale by all booksellers. Send for 
new 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 33 BE. 17th St., N.Y. 


NT] SAYS “The Spirit- 
. Filled Life,”’ by John 

MacNeil, is the best popu- 
L. lar book on the Holy Spirit 
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HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 
THE GREATEST OF LIVING ENGLISHMEN FOR THE FIFTH TIME PAYS 
THe Youtw's COMPANION THE COMPLIMENT OF SPEAKING 
THROUGH ITS COLUMNS TO THE PEOPLE OF AMERICA. 
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A new Companion is issued every week in the year, and each number contains an amount of reading-matter 
equal to that in a r2mo volume of one hundred and seventy-five pages. Few books can be found that have the 


of THE COMPANION. 









O give more than is promised has always been the practice 
The two hemispheres have been 

searched for attractive matter for the Volume for 1898, 
and the contributors for the year include not only popular writers 
of fiction, but some of the most eminent Statesmen, Scientists, 
Educators, Explorers and Leaders of Industry. 


For all the Family. 52 Times a Year. 


The following partial list of contributors suggests the many 
fascinating features secured for next year’s volume: 


Distinguished Writers. 


RIGHT HON. W.E. GLADSTONE. 
THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 

HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE. 
HON. JUSTIN McCARTHY, M. P. 
HON. THOMAS B. REED. 

HON. GEORGE F. HOAR. 
LILLIAN NORDICA. 

PROF. NW. S. SHALER. 


OCTAVE THANET. 
I. ZANGWILL. 


W. D. HOWELLS. 


And more than one hundred others. 


variety, interest and value that characterize THE COMPANION. 
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NEW SUBSCRIBERS who will cut out this sli 
address, and $1.75, will receive : 

FREE —The Youth's Companion every week from the time subscription is received 
till January 1; 1898 ; 

FREE —Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year's Double Numbers ; 

FREE —The Companion Art Calendar for 1808, a superior production to any of the 
famous pieces of Companion color-work of previous years. It is a superb ornament 
for the home and a costly gift—free-to New Subscribers. 


And The Companion Fifty-two Weeks, a full year, to January 1, 1899. G 48 
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GOLD EMBOSSED 

; CALENDAR 

In Twelve Colors 
FREE to All New 

Subscribers. 


Itustrated Prospectus of the Volume for 1898 and Sample Copies of the Paper Free. 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 2or Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 











for 


TEN CENTS A COPY 


Philadelphia 


Non-Sectarian Scholarly At 
ARE YOU FAMILIAR WITH THE 


PILGRIM SERIES 


ON THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS IT INCLUDES 
One of the very best teachers’ helps. 


The Pilgrim Teacher a,c: quane: 
Senior, Intermediate, and Junior Quarterlic 


have spaces for written answefs, elegant map, and engraved frontispiece. 
SS interesting articles, sic. 4C. and §c. per quarter. Abridged, without covers, 3c. 


attractive serials, etc. 
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periodical for the superinténdent. 


in colors. 6% cts. per quarter. 


Story-Tellers. 


RUDYARD KIPLING. 


MARY E. WILKINS. 
FRANK R. STOCKTON. 


MRS. BURTON HARRISON. 
HAYDEN CARRUTH. 


jp and send it at once, with name and 





On trial 3 months, 10 cts. 
For youngest readers. Weekly. Profusely illustrated, and printed | perspective. 













Congregational House, Boston 
175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago | Moreover, by reason of the fact that it can 


of Sunday-school helps 
and papers for home read- 
ing? Combined circula- 
tion, 650,000. 


Monthly, 12% 


These are on the 
inductive plan, 
Clear print, good mu- 
Lesson leaves, 2c. per quarter, 


The Little Pilerimn soca eed phases se cote. ee: oo cence. 
Little Pilgrim Lesson Pictures ice geen dest’ © 2°" | to succeed. 
Bible Lesson Pictures 


OUR: PAPERS 


Fully illus- 


A large colored wall picture for each lesson, and a 
$1.00 per quarter. 





Teachers’ Bibles 


illustrated descriptive list. 





he has ever seen. 
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tsc. each ; the two, 25c. Send stamps to 
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~The Blood Covenant 


A Primitive Rite, and its 
Bearings on Scripture 


By WH. Clay Trumbull 


| 

> 

d 

; The disclosures of this book throw light on the termindlogy of Scripture. 

They show what such words as “ blood,” “* life,” “ life-giving,’”’ ** sacrifice,” 
“communion,” meant at the time of the writing of the Bible; and incidentally 

, they show how mistakén have been the modern popular views-of those terms. 

; * A flood of light is poured on the Incarnation, the Atonement, the Lord's 

Supper. Dr. Trumbuil believes his thesis. He argues for it strongly, with wide 
S 


and accurate learning, and with reverent faith. 
every Christian student ought to read—and to re-read.""—The Examiner. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


» Supt., Box S, 250 La Salle Ave., Chicago. we PwC Www FNP WH ® 


He has written a book that 


A book of 350 pages (6% X8% inches). For sale by 
booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 
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Painting, Music, and Poetry 


{From a paper by the Hon. W. T. Harris, Ly. D 
reported in the Popular Educator] : 


HE proper subjects of painting are to 
be found especially in the Christiag 
religion and in the situations of modern life 
that appeal intensely to our ethical emo. 
tions. Greek painting, except what has 
been preserved in the frescoes of burieg 
cities, is known to us only through de 
scriptions. From the evidences befon 
us it is safe to say that painting did no 
find with the new ancients its appropriate 
themes. The subjects of Christian paint. 
ing are divine love and tenderness as seen 
in the Madonnas ; the soul, supported by 
its faith in the Divine, manifesting jts 
constancy even when enduring the bodily 
tortures of martyrdom ; the Divine, gra. 
cious and forgiving even in the crucifixion 
scene ; the Transfiguration, reflecting the 
light of the soul when seeing pure truth; 
the Last Supper, exhibiting the emotions 
of the good when betrayed by the bad; 
the Last Judgment, showing the return ef 
the deed upon the doer, —not so much ac. 
tion as reaction, not so much the deed as 
the emotions aroused in the depths of the 
soul by the presence of injustice and 
hate. 

Music has the form of “me, while ar. 
chitecture, sculpture, and painting have 
the form of space; hence #f can express 
all the steps in the genesis of the situation 
which it portrays, and is not confined toa 
single moment like the spatial arts. The 
group of statuary, the Laokoon, for in- 
stance, must seize the highest moment of 
the action and present it. In this highest 
moment we can see what has happened 
before, and what is likely to happen in 
the time that follows (Goethe has discussed 
this admirably in his essay on the Lao- 
koon). It will not do for the sculptor to 
present us in his work of art the entire 
completion or working out of the theme; 
he must seize it in the middle, where the 
spectators can easily read the past series 
of actions and motives and forbode whatis 
Painting is not’so closely 
confined to a point of time as is sculpture. 
| Painting can idedlize space through per- 
| spective, light and shade, color, clearness 


+. 





| scurity. Thile actual size, actual 
The Wellspring For young people. Weekly. Eight pages about the size of The any suacuntty While actual siz 
Youth’s Companion, fully illustrated, Y. P. S. C. E. department, 
12% cts. per quarter. 


The Mayflower 


Superintendents receive samples free. Special terms to schools ordering for the first time. | be painted on a piece of ivory which could 
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length of time, is necessary in architec- 
ture, in painting it can be represented by 


of the world, but even Mount Blanc, could 
be covered with one’s thumb. Painting, 
present to us sentiment through the aid 


to a single moment of time less important 
| But music can take up the whole series 
| of action and reactions which are presup- 
posed by a serious situation of the soul, 
| and can carry these all through to the final 
| denouement. The material side of music 
| is found in the structure and peculiariti¢s 
of the several musical instruments ; vibra 


' 
| of color, finds the limitation of its theme 
| 
' 
J 
| 


{ al 


in wind instruments, and, above all 
by the vocal chord of the human De!m 
A tone is a repetition of the same wave 


with afn- 
length. One tone can produce with a? 
h it 


| tion by means of strings, columns 


r 


1 
] 
i 


| other one which has an agreement w'! 
partial and complete chords and con‘ ords; 
with another tone not agreeing with 't y 
| produces a discord. There is a nature 
order of tones partly discordant and pat) 
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concordant which form the scale. It in- 
cludes what is called-an octave. An aria 
starts from the fundamental tone of a 
scaie, or from its second or fifth, and by | 
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departing from tne fundamentai tone and 
from those kindred with it expresses its 
alienations and collisions. Finally, it 
returns to the fundamental tone, or one 
of its close kindred, and the problem is 
solved. There is also counterpoint which, 
like the persons in a drama, expresses a 
concordant or opposing aria to the chief 
one. With these resources, music excels 
all the plastic arts in its ability to express | 
problems and collisions of human life and 


their solution. 

Emotional disturbances and the resto- | 
ration of harmony naturally take on this | 
form of expression. But there is the 
music of sensuous pleasure, and opposed 
to it the music of moral: action. The 
Italian boat song or tke Scotch reel may 
express the former, and a sonata or sym- 
phony of Beethoven will express moral 
action. 

Architecture has been called frozen 
music. Neither architecture nor music 
deals directly with the shapes of rational 
creatures, or with the image of the human 
form divine ; they are confined to propor- | 
tions and symmetries. 

Poetry is the form of art that unites in 
itself all the others. It is closely allied 
to music—the time art—and, through the 
imagination, it can reproduce each and 
all of the space arts. It can do more 
than this ; it can, through its appeal to 
imagination, transcend the time limita- | 
tions of music, and the space limitations | 
of architecture, sculpture, and painting. 
There is the poetry of the nation or epic 
poetry, the poetry of society or the drama, 
and the poetry of the individual or lyric | 
poetry. Comedy shows us a collision | 
which has arisen between the individual | 
and some social ideal in which the dis- | 
comfiture of the individual is so deep as 
to destroy him. The social organism in | 
which man lives is such.as to convert 
his negative deeds into self-refuting or | 
self-annihilating deeds. This occasions 
laughter when the individual is not seri- 
ously injured by his irrational deed. 
Tragedy, on the other hand, shows us a 
serious attack upon the social whole and 
the recoil of the deed upon the doer, so | 
that he perishes through the reaction of 
his deed. Tragedy, however, requires as 
a necessary condition that the individual | 
who perishes shall have a rational side to 
his deed. A mere villain is not sufficient 
for a tragic character. There must be 
some justification for him. 








The greatest poets are Homer, Dante, 
Shakespeare, Goethe, and these artists are 
in the truest sense educators of mankind. | 
The types of character exhibited in their | 
literary works of art—Achilles, Agamem- 
non, Ulysses, Macbeth, Hamlet, Wilhelm | 
Meister, and Faust—have helped, and 
always will help, all mankind to self- 
knowledge by showing them how feelings | 
become convictions, and how convictions | 
become deeds, and how deeds react upon | 
the doer through the great organism of 
human society, The world wisdom of a} 
People is largely derived from its national | 
Poets, not as a moral philosophy, but as 
vicarious experience. Aristotle said that | 
the drama purifies the spectator by show- | 
ing him how his feelings and convictions 
will result when carried out. Without 

| 
; 
] 


— the experience himself, he profits 
’Y Participating in the world of experience 


ley te. : . 
“cpicted for him by the poet. It is more 


or ] nce ; ; 
€ss in human nature to recoil against 
especially moral 


direct advice, advice. | 








The Westminster 

Series of - 

Lesson Helps and 
Illustrated Papers for 1898 


Edited by J. R. MILLER, D.D. 


Author of “ Practical Religion,” “Week Day Religion,” “In His 
Steps,” “ Personal Friendships of Jesus,’’ etc. 





Willi continue to furnish the best and most 


The Westminster 
Teacher.... 


practical aid for the teachers and older 
scholars. 


Graded to suit the wants of the senior, in- 
With 


illustrations, maps, hymns with music, order 


The Westminster 
Quarterlics.... 


of service, etc. 


termediate, and junior departments, 


These quarterlies are of the highest grade at the 
lowest price. 


The Westminster Lesson Leaf 
Junior Lessons 
German Leaf | 
Colored Lesson Card, and the 
Question Book 
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Papers Morning Star j grade. 
Sunbeam, for the primary department. | 
a g 
Before deciding upon your supplies for 1898, send for a free 
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JOHN H. SCRIBNER, Business Supt., Presbyterian Board of Publica- q 
tion and Sabbath-School Work, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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We do not like to have its application | the spectator is more impressive and more 
made personal ; but in works of art, we | wholesome, because it is accepted by him 
| see the moral agencies of society acting | in his freedom, and not imposed upon by 
upon ideal personages, and the lesson w , authority. 
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to The 
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you caw 

f get a $3.00 
, Caw Safety 
£s Fountain 
&2 Pen on trial 
# for ten days, 
g by simply 
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$6 undersigned 
“= your name and 
S& address, and a 
rd steel pen that 
#§ suits your hand, 
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fountain pen, with a 
point to match your 
sample steel pen, and 
if you are not pleased 
with it, after a trial of 
ten days, you can mail it 
back to us at a cost of 
two cents. If you are 
pleased with the pen, and 
wish to keep it, we shall 
expect you to remit us 
the price; namely, $3.00, 
We trust to your honor to 





either return the pen or re- 
mit $3 within ten days after 
the pen is received by you. 
Only subscribers to The Sun- 
day School Times and residents 
of the United States can take 
advantage of this offer. Non-subscribers and 
foreigners will please send $3.00 with order, and 
we will refund it if the pen be returned to us in 
ten days, uninjured. 

The construction of Caw's Safety Fountain 
Pen is different from all others, and works so satis- 
factorily that we believe most people will rather 
part with $3.00 than the pen after a trial. 

We invite ladies as well as gentlemen to try 
one.. It's a handy thing in the family, in the 
office, or in the pocket, and is the only fountain 





pen that can be laid down or carried in any posi- 
tion without leaking, and the offly one that keeps 
the gold pen moist so that it will always write, 
whether used daily or at long. intervals. 


CAW’S PEN AND INK CO. 


168 Broadway, New York 


The Largest Fountain Pen Manufacturers 
in the World 


Genuine “Oxford’’ 
Teachers’ Bibles 
With now $'8% 
areas 


Age of the age, and 


Teach Bibles Ri ~ 
‘eachers’ ‘ in 
the Student, Preacher and 
Teacher in possession of 
recent discoveries in Bible 
Lands. 












Theo. L. Cuyler, D.D. 
nie Brooklyn, October 8, 1896. 
“It is about the ‘ high-water mark’ of all the editions 
of God’s Word that I have ever seen: and in its com- 
pleteness leaves nothing more to be desired.” 


A. P. Schauffler, D.D. 
New York, October 6, 1896. 
“It is the best Teachers’ Bible 1 have ever seen. A 
most beautiful specimen of work, not only ty pographi- 
cally considered, but because of the special care with 
which the Teachers’ ‘ Helps’ have been prepared.” 


Sunday-School Magazine. February, 1897. 


“In nv volume on earth is there such a display, in 
similar compass, of all that is magnificent in the pub- 
lisher’s art, and all that is valuable in scholarship. The 
binding is the perfection of rm / and durability. Ne 
teacher should be without this Bible, whatever others 
he may have.” 


At prices from $1.25 to $20.00 





For sale by all booksellers. Send for catalog. 


| Oxford University Press, American Branch 
gt and 93 Fifth Ave., New York. 


In ordering goods, or in making inguiry 
concerning anything advertised in this 
paper, you will oblige the publishers, as 
well as the advertiser, by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday 
School Times, 
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ANDSOME CHRISTMAS SOUVENIRS 


Park Bvenue 


Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Christmas, 1897. 


PRESENTED BY 





REV. C. &. HUNTINGTON ~- 


Sabbath - School 


James R. Raymond, 


Superintendent. 


Pastor 


A’ THIS season of the year, the question of gifts suitable for Christmas is a perplexing 
and prominent one in the minds of superintendents, teachers, pastors, and others inter- 
Gindaysechechs. The 


Sunday-School Souvenirs 


issued by us are without doubt the finest, neatest, and most appropriate gift that can be 
obtained at a moderate cost. They were used i, aegsone, 04 by hundreds of Sunday-schools, 
and are more sought after this year than ever. ey can be used equally well for an entire 
Sunday-school, or individual teachers can use them for a class only. Containin 

of officers, teachers, pupils, etc., they possess real value as souvenirs, and will 
served and more highly prized as the years go by. 


ested in 


all the names 


They are equally suitable for 


Descri tion These souvenirs are made of fine white cards, with handsome embossed 
p borders, and tied together with colored silk cord. On the face of the 
first appear the names of the school or society, with location, date, officers, teachers, etc., as 
de ired, in bright gold letters. On following cards are the names of all pupils or membcrs, as, 


many cards being used as required for the number of names. 
Order at least as many as there 1 Shere 
Price List 


Number to Order are names appearing on the sev- 
ts or less, $1.00 


eral cards, and as many more as desired. In ordering, write = 
the matter you desire printed on the face of first card, together wit 



















all the names to appear on the other cards. Be sure that all the - eo a : $3.29 
names are correctly spelled and plainly written. Do not 1B: edt aes st ~ 
leave anything to guessed at. , 19: 1.90 | 24: 1.42 
Orders can usually be filled within OP a tees, Oe 
When to Order two days of the time received, but a weve se 
should be sent in a couple of weeks in advance, if possible, so as oe. See er" 


ing quantities in ex- 
cess of 25, send $1.45 
_ for first 25, and 3c. 
each for all over that 
number. Number of 
souvenirs ordered 
must equal number 
of names printed. 
Sent, postpaid, on 


to avoid any possible delay. 
C t The price-list appended shows how cheaply a whole 
0S school can be provided for, and, in giving these, all 
pupils can be treated with impartiality, and exactly alike. 
ONE SAMPLE SOUVENIR MAILED FREE TO.ANY 
ADDRESS. 


Preserve this advertisement and price-list. It 














Teachers 


AND 
Scholars 


Want the Best 


When it is cheapest, 


and the Cheapest 


When it is best. 


Sunday School 





If your Sunday-school is using 
the International Series of 
Graded Lesson Helps and the 
Weekly Papers iasued by the 
DAVib C. COOK PUBLISHING Co., 
then you may rest assured that 
you have the best and cheapest 
in the world. 


Why Not Have the Best 


When it is also cheapest? 














If your Sunday-school does not 
use the-Davip C. Cook publica- 
tions, you should write at once 
for sample copies, which will be 
sent free, u will be surprised 
and delight at the great im- 
provements made during the 
year. A careful and unprejudiced 
comparison of these with all 
other publications will convince 
you of their superiority. 











You should see the great Comprehensive 
Quarterly, containing five pages of explana. 
tory notes on each lesson ‘64 pages in all), 
numerous elegant half-tone enggavings 
(many printed in colors), and other special 
features found in no other publication. 

You should see the whole line of Graded 
Lesson Helps, which have no equal in the 
world. 

You should see YouNG PEOPLE's 
WkEKLY, the largest and best Sunday- 
school paper published; the WEEKLY 
MAGNEY and Dew Drops (all with beauti- 
ful colored pictures). and other papers for 
the little folks. Sample copies free. 





No man living has done so 
much to improve and cheapen 
Sunday-school literature as hw 
Davip C. CooK. His publica 
tions lead, and will continue to 
do so. The ci.'“tren prefer them, 
and so do teachers, wherever 
used. Write for samples. 


Davip C. Cook PUBLISHING Co. 
36 Washingtoa St., CHICAGO. 














Bible Lesson-Picture Roll 


We wish to give this beautiful colored lesson roll for | 


1898 /ree to the Primary Department of every Sunday- 
scheol. Write tous now aboutit ; also for Xmas catalog 


In ordering goods, or in making inguiry 
concerning anything advertised in this 
paper, you will oblige the publishers, as 
well as the advertiser, by stating Phat you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday 
School Times. 





The above cut is two-thirds the actual size of Souvenir. 


receipt of price. 


will not appear here again. 


Teachers’ Improvement Co. 
: Box 6000, Dansville, N = Y. 











POCKET EDITION oF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL LESSONS FoR 1898 





HIS little book, issued from year to year, has grown so popular 
that the edition for 1897 was exhausted before all orders were 
~ filled, and no second edition was printed. 

A thinner and finer paper than has hitherto been used in the 
book makes the 1898 edition more convenient to carry in one’s 
pocket, and more attractive in appearance, perhaps, than any of 
the previous editions. 

It contains the text of all the lessons in the International 
Series for 1898, with desson titles and Golden Texts, and with 
fifty-two blank pages for notes. 

It is an ideal present from teacher to class, and from super- 
intendent to teacher. 





Bound in cloth, with side stamp in color and gold. 
pages, measuring, with covers, % inch in thickness. 
jive or more, 20 cents. 


Site2% <4 inches. 224 
Single copy, by mail, 25 cents; 
Bound in fine leather, 50 cents; five or more, g0.cents each. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. PunapHPHIA PA... 
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(Prom Our Neighbors—Continueg) 
Nagging the Children 


[Cyrus Edson, in The North American Review} 


T MAY be laid down as a broad pro. 
position which will not be denied, 
that continued brain excitement has is 
time a disastrous effect on the cerebpy 
tissue and the nerves. The physical ia. 
jury done when the brain is continually 


excited by nagging is akin to that pro. 


be long pre- duced by overwork. While this js true, 


the injury is greater, because the excit,” 
ment contains in it the element of anger, 
| It is not only the stimulated mental cop, 
| dition of intense study or work, it is nece, 
| sarily wholly without the element of tra, 
| quillity. It is a double irritation, a double 
excitement, in which each part acts ang 
reacts on the other, intensifying the effeg 
of both. I can iliustrate my meaning by 
saying that, if the draft on the nervoys 
force caused by anger be represented by 
x, and that caused by intense study by y, 
the draft caused by nagging would be xy, 
or, the first multiplied by the second, 
This means that nagging involves a mos 
destructive waste of nervous force, | 
will -be apparent from what I have said 





subjected to an intense and destructive 
nervous strain, but that, ‘owing to the fact 
that this implies a robbery of the othe 
parts of the body of that excess of blood 
necessary to a proper accomplishment of 
their functions, the body is not allowed 
create the force from the food taken which 
would in a measure support this strain. , ,, 
It seems to me the spectacle of one of 
these nervous children, timid, affectionate, 
with a strongly developed conscience, ia 
the grasp of a nagging mother, is th 
most pitiable I know of, the little one is 
helpless, the torture is so fiendish. Often 
a child is simply nagged to death, and 
one is bound to feel only joy over the 
deliverance ; for, if it iives, it reaches 
manhood or womanhood with shattered 
nerves and a ruined constitution. The 
| phiysical result in the case of such a 
child may be better understood by 4 
| brief reference to what childhood means. 
| Childhood is the period of growth ; the 
| child is given by nature an extraordinarily 
| active digestion ; children eat nearly three 
| times as much food, in proportion to their 
| weight, as do grown people. The food 
| provided by nature for the infant is won- 
derfully nutritious - no such amount of all 
the elements needed for growth and de- 
velopment is to be found in any combi- 
nation of which we have knowledge 
During the first ten years of a child’s life 
its business is to grow. The more of an 
animal we can keep it during this period 
the better. It ought to eat, to sleep, 





4 » ; : ; . , 
| > | play, romp, enjoy itself in a physical way, 
He can tell to a second. > his ti in its lif , t in patt 

| ] IT’S AN ELGIN MOVEMENT. THEY’RE THE BEST. % | * ‘iis time in its Ife, it must in | 
4 > All our Elgin movements—or Waltham, if you so prefer—are in gen- prepare itself for life's work. It lays the 
+ uline OUEBER HUNTING CASES, stem wind and set, handsomely : ‘ -e which 
f engraved, heavily plated, practically no wear-out to them — good a 4 foundation of that physical structure whic 
‘ fq watch as you need. There is only between you and one. : ti will. b EE tow mental 
HERE’S OUR METHOD Sepcns full stcross: Mere ven ey aa 

P it carefully, inside and out, If what wesay of it isn’t so, send it back Sheree ae. > eee SY | 
Ae. ; at our expense, at sounds fair, doesn’t it? Hf you anaty with are beginning to understand that children 
. ,] Ail our order, on our guarantee that all is as represented, we will hook a 4 ntally 
I i it; dsome chain on gratis—and pay all charges—as a reward of your 5 should not be forced too much mentaty 
| Ly Wf confidence. Ladies’ or gentlemen’s size. Wri 


during the first ten years of life. 
If a nagger be Allowed to interfere with 
















a child at this time, the result is disa* 
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: t¥eu: Cards | Just Published | 0. chiticen vave a tar keene: 
Labels, Circulars, or . | Song Hymnal of Praise and Joy. Literary excellence | of justice than the majority of peorle 
T ve sect a 3 has been made a special feature, and is far in advance of lieve, but so far the expression of this 
| 7 Mone une ¢ alsc anything of the sort yet published. The music is a com- eve, ar aS — , 
oney profits at " , 
prin f pfora | binatiof of the best old tunes, arrangements from classic | feeling is concerned they are dum. Un- 
» presses, type, to factory. | sources, and roo new pages. Fine for congregation or ‘ hea 
KELSEY & CO. Meriden. Comm. | choir. 400 pages, half morocco, round corners, red edges, der the torture of Nagging, more the 
| = | fine paper. Sample, $1.60. Refunded on return if un- . . Re hip- 
THE BOOKCASE THAT GROWS injured. Prgms M. Browa, Jackson, Minnesota. often emphasized by slapping oF “ - 
a AS YOUR LIBRARY — | ping, they must suffer in silence. © *° 
The S ide E ion Book is th ite : have 
Sunnysi *xtension case is the : = es sdn’t : you ha 
mental; agent, end mat eoveniemn ye- | PALESTINE FLOWERS no matter, dolly, if you didn’t ; ) — 
B tem for any-sized library,—so volumes or Pe birthde _——_ we pee a a eT ied got to be slapped,’’ said a little gir! om 
yo ree Write for full description and prices. | t> any address for $1.00. Order ‘at once from Rev. h indice 
| : 


YSIDE BOOKCASE CO., Girard, Pa. 


Dr. Howie, Shweir, Mt. Lebanon, Syria. 
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ment was ever drawn by men skilled in 
the law as was this against that little one’s 
mother. In place of being allowed to 
grow strong, to digest their food properly, 
god build up for themselves healthy 
bodies, the children of nagging women 
have the force diverted into the support 
of their nerves under the attacks made on 
them. Is it any wonder if they have no 
constitutions when they reach manhood or 
womanhood ? 

Not only is the child's physical health 
its mind is injured more than | 
The constant exagge- 


ruined, 
can easily explain. 
ration inseparable from nagging prevents 
thegrowth in the ming of the child of mental 
perspective. Children are essentially imi- 
tative ; they receive most of their impres- 
sions second-hand, This is necessarily so 
at first in any one’s life, because, of all 
mental processes, judgment is the slowest 
of development When, therefore, a 
child is in constant contact with a petson 
who takes enormously exaggerated views 
of everything, it never has a chance to 
understand judgment. Its mind grows 
one-sided ; it learns to look on every- 
thing from the standpoint of its concep- 
tions. It would be impossible to imagine 
aworse preparation for the business of 
life. Nor is this all. The effect of nag- 
ging on the child’s moral qualities is ex- 
tremely bad. The constant, unceasing 
injustice warps the better nature. The 
dumb anger induced through so many 
years stimulates the growth of passion in 
the mind of the child ; in time it becomes 
absolutely unable to do justice to others, | 
simply because its sense of justice, natu- | 
rally strong in all children, is destroyed. | 
Just as tyranny makes tyrants of those 
tyrannized over when they in turn have 
power, so the injustice of nagging kills 
the sense of justice. Then, too, in order | 
to shield atself from the intolerable tor- 
ture, the child naturally resorts to lies. 
It is not to be blamed for this, for, as the | 
exaggeration of nagging is almost invari- 
ably nothing but falsehood, the little one 
cannot know any better. 
What remedy is there? 





| 


I say regret- 


fully, there is none whatever except pub- 
Those who suffer, if they be 
adults, shrink from facing their misery, 
and, if they are children, they know of 


no appeal. 


lic épinion. 








Christmas Cards, 
Calendars, and 
Booklet Packets 
15th SEASON 


Our well-known packets are ready, and need 
only brief mention. First 6 packs, postpaid, for 
$3.45 ; 10 packs, postpaid, $5. 80. 

No. 1 For 54 cents, 17 Xmas Cards and Novelty. 

2 ** 54 cents, 1o Fine Cards and Novelty. | 
3 as ics, 25 Xmas Cards and Booklets. 
4 “* $1.08, 10 beautiful Calendars. 

5 “ §4cents,5 * sad all different. | 





27 cents, 10 Xmas Cards. i 
54 cents, 5 Booklets and Calendar. 
. $1.08, 7 Artistic Booklets, etc. 
9 54c., 15 Birthday Cards and 5 Booklets. 
10 “ 54 cents, 25 Sunday-school Cards. | 
Special packets and lots made up to order. 
For $1.08, 50 Cards, no two alike. 
TEACHERS For 54 cts., 25 Cards, no two alike. 


Samples paper by the pound, 15 cents. 


H. H. CARTER & CO. 
tion § Somerset Street, Boston 
_ Suaranteed. oe Full civculars on application. 

BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS, 


A hew Service hy Sweney and Entwisle. 


H O0n's CHRISTMAS AL NNUAL, 


Beent Pitie with choicest carols. 
cents each, 52 cents per doz., by mail. 


OUR OLD FRIEND SANTA, 


An easy Cantata hy Hewitt and Geibel. 
nt ny each, $2.48 per doz., mailed. 
4 -» PA. 
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For Cbristnas ry 


greatest Sanday-School Concert Exer: is 
Great Joy, by Hartsough and Fillmore. Price, 5c. 
The greatest Sunday i cantata is Gamta 
Claus Gabriel. Price, 30 cts. 
The greatest cantata for very small children is 
Santa’s Su m Mrs. Jessie Brown 
Pounds and J. H. Fillmore. Price, 30 cts. 


greatest sacred 
of Kings, by Dr. J. B. 
The greatest solos, duets, trios 
thems for Christmas are a published 
6th 


B . 0 W. Cinctanatt, @., and 
40 Bible House, New Work. Send for catalogue. 
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The Dean of Canterbury 
SCHOOL TIMES 


Christ’s interview with the woman of Canaan is the theme of one of the 
International Lessons for 1898. From Dean Frederick W. Farrar, D.D., there 
will be a special article as a “ side-light” on this lesson. 

$1.50 a year 
Lower rates to clubs 


John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL! 


Read carefully every word! 
the most astonishing and liberal 
educational offer ever made. 


d, best illustrated, best mapped, and most practi- 
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: \ f This is a truly wonderful proposition 
It is absolutely safe in this instance, because the 


American Educator : 


ublication, and strictly new. 

: It is fresh and newsy from cover to cover. 

contributions, illustrations, colored piates, maps, etc., cost over § 

Its editors, ———— more than 200, are world-acknowledged authorities in their 

t treats hundreds of new and very important subjects that 

other encyclopedias do not even mention—things that happene 

ja, it exactly meets the wants of busy people who are determined to keep 
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without the least hesitation, knowing that we take no risk. No one will will 
give up these matchless volumes after becoming familiar with their wonderful 


the intelligent judgment of our patrons, and are determined that no reader 


Qne Great Educational Opportunity of a Lifetime 


through lack of fairness and liberality on our part. Furthermore, this proposition is really not an experiment. Though only two months old, thousands 

of sets of THE AMERICAN EpucaTor are already in the hands of wide-awake buyers. F i 

mendations from purchasers who are apparently overwhelmed with the greatness and beauty of the work. J 
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$ 4,000 ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS nouncement will not appear again. 
@ 500 DESIGNS IN BRILLIANT COLORS 
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Christmas Snow Sta ; 
Long Ago at Christmas Time. 
The Advent Tree. 


Our Old Friend Santa. 
The Counte 
Christmas 


Ferietmes Treasury, No. 8 
Christmas Choir. 32 
thems by various writers. 


Ward & Drummond, 164 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


MUSIC FOR CHRISTMAS 


THE KING IMMANUEL —A new service of Scrip- 
ture and Song. 
cents; $4 per 1¢0 copies. 

Christmas Annual No. 28. - Seven beautiful carols. 4 
4 cents: $3 per 100 copies. 

Recitations for Christmas Time, No. 8.— Twenty- 
nine admirable selections 
4 cents. 

We recommend the Christmas Cantata. 


Waiting for Santa Claus. 
One of the best published 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 


Lakeside Building, 
CHICAGO 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this 
paper, you will oblige the publishers, as 
well as the advertiser, by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in 
’ School Times. 


istmas Voices. 
as in the Night. 


and Redee 

Gpristmacti¢e Service. H. P 
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King of Love. Cha r 

Even unto Bethichem. Marion West. 

Christmas joy. 

Beautiful Christ 
5 cents each, $4.00 per 100, —except *, $3.50 per 100. 
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READ THIS! 4 
No other reference book onearth 4 
will give you such information as ¢ 
this : 4 
Cuban Affairs, so recent as to ¢ 
include the recall of Weyler and ¢ 
the appointment of Blanco (Oct. 4 
1897). Engineering, so com- 
pletely up to date as to chronicle $ 
the record-breaking voyage of the 4 
Kaiser. Wilhelm Grosse 4 
Sept. Det, 1897), with a fine 4 
rawirig of her engines. Yukon 4 
River Gold Fields—not a few 4 
new lines tacked on to an old 4 
“* Alaska”’ article, but four pages 4 
of original, new matter, maps,and ¢ 
iMustration by a government ex- ¢ 
pert. Population of 30,000 cities, 4 
towns, counties, etc., for 18: 4 
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RESPONSIVE AND MUSICAL. 
astide. Hall and Mack. 


Geibel and Lehman. 
Peace lonzo Stone. 
Rufus W. Miller. 

Meredith and Tullar. 
mer, Beirly. 
. Danks. 
ps. Lorenz and Hewitt. 
chas. H. Gabriel, 

Dickinson and Chandler, 
mas. Sweney and Entwisle. 





CAROLS 
No. 37. Various authors. 
F Ro. 38. Various authors. 


5 cents each ; $4. 


PRIMARY SE 
rs. Mrs 


per 100. 

IcES. 

W. F. Crafts. se. 
Mrs. O. Atwood, sc. 

rs. O. Atwood. 5c. 


CANTATAS. : 
ewitt and Geibel. 25¢. 

it Santa Claus. Castle and Parks, 30c, 
isitors, Hewitt and Meredith. 5c. 


CHRISTMAS HELPS, 


+ ioc, 
pages of. Christmas an- 
isc. 


By the Rev. Ropert Lowty. g 


for this celebration. 


By Dr. W. H. Doane, 
30 cents. 


East Ninth Strect, 
NEW YORK 
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Catalogze contains our 1898 models of the Celebrated Coriish American Pianos 
over 50 styles to sele 
with pos' paid, RE 


D: 
ced in 


Mention this Paper and the catal 


Send for our 1898 Souvenir 
rt Cai - 
t 
originally 
renow: 


an 
ct from e will be sent F 
MEMBER we are the only firm of actual manufacturers selling exelu- 


with 


re- 
Specie bow 


*kpvey ao 
820239 [S}0dg 


ively to the general public direct, at factory cost—the only firm where you getexact value 


or your money. 


EE 

To suit your circumstances, Pianos and 

own home under our specia 

quired in advance, Safe delivery 

REFERENCES: — Our bank, your 

bank, any bank, or any of the multitude of 
atrons who have purchased millions of dol- 

ars’ worth of instruments from us during the 
past 85 years. Our new book, “The Heart 

of the People.” containing a thousand reeent 

references, sent free. 


CORNISH & CO., 















)} BEFORE 
DECIDING 


What Sunday-Schoo!l Lessons 


to use in 1898 you should not fail to exam- 
ine the new and exceedingly interesting 
Bible view | Union (or Blakeslee) Old Testa- 
ment Outline Biographical Series on the 


Creat Men of Israel 
from Abraham to Nehemiah. 

Children’s Course, in three Grades, forthe 
Primary and Intermediate Departments. 

Young Peorle’s Course, in three Cirades, 
for the Main School. 
) Bible Class Course, in one Grade, for 
Adults. 
» Also a Teacher’s Helper and a Manual 
affording ample aid in studying and teach- 


—— = — 4 
i il 


ing the lessons. 


We believe that no Superintendent can fail 
to be greatly interested in these courses of 
Bible Study, and will, therefore, send sam- 
ples of them FREE OF CHARGE. 


THE BIBLE STUDY PUBLISHING CO , Boston, Mass. 
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A NEW BOOK FOR CHILDREN, BY 


Mary E. Wilkins, 


will be a_ welcome hint for Christmas buyers. 
“ Once ; 
just the book for the little folks. 


It is 
pon a Time" and other child verses, and is 


Camp and Trail, 


By ISABEL HORNIBROOK, 
$1.50, is the best hunting story of the season for boys. 
Ask for these new Lothrop books at your bookstore: 
Modern Fairyland, by Elcy Burnham, $1.25; The 7rne 
Story of Grant, by Elbridge S, Brooks, $1.50; Phron- 
sie Pepper, by Margaret Sidney, $1.50; Overruled, by 
Pansy, $1.50. 
Send for catalog and holiday list. 
LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
92 Peart St., Boston. 


The Angels’ Song 


By BURTON H. WINSLOW 


A new Christmas concert exercise with bright 
music and well-selected recitations. 





Price, 5 cents per copy; $4.00 per 100. 


Samples of three different exercises, including 
The Angels’ Song, sent for 10 cents. 


W. A. WILDE & CO., Bosto 


“There Are Others,” But! 


There are,none to equal our new 


CHRISTMAS SERVICES ron 1897 

‘Christmas Visitors” and ‘Songs in the Night” 

are borh New aud Complete with Songs, Recitations and Re- 

aponsive Readings. Get our services and you will have the Best. 
Sead lOc. fur samples of Three services. ’ 

Copy, Se. Per dozen, 0c. Per 100, $4.00. Not Prepaid. 


Single 
Tullar-Meredith Go, etieteara.™ 


1897—CHRISTMAS SERVICES—1897 
Message of Christmastide, by Hall and Mack. 
Dawn of Glory, by J. L, Hall. 

King’s Messengers, by W. J]. Kirkpatrick. 
Three of the most beautiful and original services ever 
written. Samples of the three for ro cts. in stamps. 
$4.co per hundred. A Trip to Old Chris, cantata Tor 
children ; introducing soldiers, farmer boys, Chinese 
maidens, fairies, etc. Sample, 25 cts. Other successful 
Xmas services,—Love’s Token and Jesus is Here. Both 
Sent for 7 cts. in stamps. For sale by all dealers. 

Hawt-Macx Co., Pubs., 1020 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


SERVICES for the Sunday 8. 

T S as New Carols, Recitation: and oth- 

er features not found in others. 

Send 15 cts. for samples of our three latest. CANTATA 
CHRISTMAS FAERLES by Roche, melodies 
bright, aes and easy with very interesting plot. 
Price ec. Cataing-e of Christmas music FREE GEO. 

PF. ROSCHE & CO., 
Rew York, a4 BE. 23rd st. 





Chicago, #0 Madison st., 
Nawe this paper. 


ALLEMAN'S XMAS SERVICE, THE BABE OF BETHLEHEM 
sc. $3 per too. “* Songs of the Saviour's Love."’ Best S.S 
song book. 224 pp. $25 per roo. Abridged edition, 96 pp., 
133 selections ; boards, 15c ; $10 per 100; Manilla, 10 

$5 per too. “ The Singing Evange . goc. ; $42. 50 per 100. 
North-Western Music Co., 318 Dearborn St., Chicago 


SERVICE, new. 
Send sc. for sam- 
le, Goodenough 

u R Woglom Co 
New York. 


>. DIALOGUES, Pieces to + — 





and how to 
y day Shoo Entertainment Ite 
J.c a. BD. MZ iS, 5 oka St. N.Y. 











| by ALtonzo Srowr, Mus. Bac. 


There are no agents’, dealers’ or middiemen’s 
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CASH OR EASY PAYMENT 


| warrant 


rofits added. 


—— 
ans shipped on thirty days’ trial in your 
‘or twenty-five years, N 
to purchaser guaranteed, 

TERMS: No Satisfaction, No Pay. 


0 money re- 








Don't fail to write at 


ahi. plans by which any ons 

ne * which any one can 
casliy ottain'a Cornish American Piano 
or Organ Free of Cost. 
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Books by H. Clay Trumbull. 





Friendship the Master-Passion. 


413 pages (79% inches), richly bound in cloth 


a force in the world. 


The Knightly Soldier. 


Price, $x.50. This is the 
Union. fi 
associations. 


The Blood Covenant. 


treatise, but it 
pages (544 8% inches). 


Kadesh-barnea. 


Price, $2. 










and for the unlearned Bible reader. 


and four full-page illustrations. Price, $3. 


A Lie Never Justifiable. 


and of centuries of discussion. 


published, Price, gr. 


A book on the nature and his- 
tory of friendship, and its place as 
and Guileped in a box, Price, $3. 


A biography of Major Henry Ward Camp. New and 
revised edition, 323 
story of an exceptionally fine specimen 
ust the book for wide-awake young men, for Sunday-school libraries and for young men’s 


(5% X8 inches), illustrated. 
the ten student-soldier of the 


An examination of a primitive rite, and its bearings on 
Scripture, This is not, strictl 
s primitive facts by which theological opinions must 


speaking, a theological 
tested. A book of 390 


The importance and probable site of Kadesh-barnea, with a story 
of a hunt for it, including studies of the route of the exodus and the 
southern boundary of the Holy Land. The book h 


as rare value and fascination for biblical students 


It is also an attractive story of adventure quite out of the usual 
experience of travelers, even in the desert of the Wanderings. 


478 pages (7% Xo9 inches). Two maps 


A study in ethics. Dr. Trumbull proves his 


thesis by a careful and vigorous treatment of the 
duty of veracity, and of the sin of lying, in the light of Bible teachings, of the moral sense of mankind, 
A book of 250 pages (4X7 inches), bound in cloth, gilt top. Just 
For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Christmas Snow Stars 
By Mes. W. F. CRAFTS and J. R. MURRAY. 


A charming little Christmas entertainment for the 
Primary Department. Price, 5 cents. 


CHRISTMAS SELECTIONS FOR 1897. 


A collection of new carols by the best writers. 
preceded by a Responsive Service. Price, 5 cents 

es Send for catalogue of Cantatas, Solos. An 
thems, Services, etc., for Christmas. Sent free ou 
application, 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 
CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. CHICAGO | 


~XMASTIDE MUSIC 


Five Beautiful Exercises for Sunday-schools. 16 
pages each. By A. Berrry. Shopherg and Re- 
deemer ('97), Glad Tidings, King Immanuel, 
Prince and Advocate, and Light of the World. 

Samples, 5 cts. each, or 15 cts. for the five exercises. 

Prices: Per dozen, postpaid, 50 cents ; per 100, post- 
paid, $4.00; per 100, express not paid, $3. 50. Cash with 
the order. 


New Sunday-School Song Books 


Rated among the very best on the market. 

GOLDEN GRAIN. By A. Betrty. No. 1, 22 
pages; No. 2, 224 pages; Nos. 1 and 2 combined, 44 
pages. Cash prices, until January 1, 1898: No. 1, $18.00 
per 100; No. 2, $18.00 per 100; Nos. 1 and 2 combined, 
$30.00 per 100; express not paid. 

** HELPING HANDS "’ is a charming book of sacred 
carols for the Primary Department. Size, 160 pages. 
Price, 25 cents ; $2.50 per dozen. 


A. BEIRLY, Publisher, 
215-221 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


SOMETHING NEW | 
The Magic Hour 


A CANTATA OF THE SEASONS. Ar- 
gument by Madaline Yale Wynne ; 
verses by Lydia Avery incom, : 














For 
You 


—_—— 


music by Frank H. Atkinson, Jr. 
Your schoo! will enjoy and profit by 
the rendering of this NEW cantata. 
Recitations, Solos, Quartets, Trios, 
and Choruses for the entire school. 
Sample copy, postpaid, on receipt 
of 25 cents. 











THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
Lakeside Building, Chicago. 


A Christmas Service 
The Heralds of Peace 


Containing songs, recitations, and an appropriate exer- 
cise for the Sunday<school. ‘Songs are bright and 
tuneful, easily sung, easily played ; carefully arranged 
Price, $4.00 per 100. 
STONE & BECHTER, Publishers 

416 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


Send four cents for sampie copy. All dealers. 


CHRISTMAS PROGRAM 
mt gets por doe : Rooper pcoal prepaid 


Sample, 5 cts 
CHAS. H. GABRIEL, «7 Washington St., Chicago, Il 





Are You a Sunday- 
School Teacher ? 








| SOUVENIRS! Just the thing for teachers to 


give scholars at Christmas. 
Souvenir consists of two fine, white cards, ivory finish, 
round corners, on one of which is printed, in brightest 
gold, the name of Sunday-school, superintendent, 
teacher, etc., and on the other, the names of pupils, also 
in gold. Size, 3X5% inches. Cards are fastened to- 
ether by a bow of silk cord. Send your order af once. 
| Money need not be sent until after Souvenirs are re- 
ceived. Please write names of scholars and matter for 
outside cafd very plainly on sheet separate from rest of 
letter. Send stamp for sample. 
5 Souvenirs for 25c. 10 Souvenirs for 40c. 
8 ” ** See. 12 ” ** 48c. 
Where more than 12 Souvenirs are ordered, those 
above this number will be furnished for 2 cents each. 


THE BIXLER PRINTING CO. 
. Canal Dover, Ohio 


Send 5 cents in stamps for sample copy of Our New 
Christmas Exercise 
| «6 9° Or Unde 
| Holy Night Ch rtotane ¥ 7 r 
| Libretto by Mrs, S. J. Brigham. 
| Lathbury Puma Sopy /ree to any Organist or Chor- 
| ister. “ Holy Night "’ is in the form ofa play. It will fill 
an evening nicely, and as all ages, from the men who take 
the part of the Shepherds, and the ladies who form the 
| “ Angels’ Chorus,”’ down to the tiny tots with big dolls, 
| that singa preaty lullaby song, can take part in it, “‘ Holy 
Night ’" certainly will prove interesting to all. Price, 
—_ per hundred—s cents 
ys 


r copy. ress, 
onard Pub. Co., Props., Bible 


ouse, Albany, N. Y. 


No. 1, 2, 3, 4 each a 16 pp. 
songs and suggestions for 
Xmas Day setvice. With each 
oes free a 4 page leaflet of 
‘ecitations, cach no. 6c. 


| Christma 
GICetINg O ree in an a 


Gems, 126 .» recitations for all grades, day and 
Sunday-school, prenats Fe) cents. 
A. FLANAGAN, 267 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


"and Services for Christmas. | 
Carols, recitations, exercises, etc. 
MUSI “— of “*The Advent,’’ 
of lehem,’’ 


two anthems b Getbel and 
for only 5 cents. MACCALLA & CO. 


full catalo; " 
k Street, Philadelphia. 


Inc., 249 


| er’s Study of the Chitg 


Ss 
Music by Mrs. ucy 
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The Sunday-School Teach. 


(Or Brady Comer: Chicane Se Ca 
The International Evangel. } " 
TIS a glorious thing to have lived ul 
see the day when Sunday-schog) 
| teachers assemble in the interest of a bet, 
ter knowledge of child nature. The Sun. 
day-school teacher of children needs ty 
know two things,—the Bible and the 
child. 

We hear a great deal, in this day, of 
something called “« child study.’’ It has 
overrun the country, taking large py 
session of the public mind, all the way 
from the most serious expert in physio. 
logical psychology to the most untrained 
and hysterical faddist. For the great | 
mass of the people—however intelligent, 
however sympathetic, however child-loy. 
ing—the technicalities of ‘‘ child study" 
are a snare. They furnish a lingo easily 
picked up and indulged in. But this 
lingo, and many of the methods which jt 
stands for, are in danger of becoming a 
child of straw to the sciolist, and even 
the scientist. With the purely materia 
side of mind, and even with psychology, 
as such, the average teacher has little ty 
do. There is a danger of calling ones 
self a child-student or a psychologist ‘to 
cheaply. 

And yet I have said that it is a glorious 
thing to see Sunday-school teachers » 
sembled in the interest of a better knowl 
edge of child nature ; and so it is. What, 
then, is left for them to do? I suggest'to 
you an important distinction between the 
“«« child study ’’ of the day and the study 
of children. The former consists largely 
of inferences drawn from observations of, 
or experiments upon, many éhildren. It 
is drawn mainly from the conscious re- 
| sponse to questioning, or from prescribed 
| activities of children. 
| ones are asked, for instance, what form 





Thousands of little 


of punishment they would prescribe u- 
| der certain circumstances, or what they 
would rather have for Christmas, etc 
The thousands of responses are supposed 
to indicate something. They do ; but tt 
is not my province here to say what. ‘So 
let this kind of child study pass 2s some- 
thing which does not now interest us. 
When, however, it comes to our direct, 
hand-to-hand, heart-to-heart, study of the 
particular child under our particular care, 
that is quite a different matter. We must 
recognize that this kind of quest is esset- 
tial to our success as teachers. Though 
we are not to imagine ourselves psycholo- 
gists, we can avail ourselves of certain 
valuable aids which recent literature hes 
brought to us,—books like Miss Harn 
son's ‘‘ Study of Child-Nature,’’ Frocbel’s 
‘“Mother Play,’’ Sully’s ‘Studies of 
Childhood,'’ and a_ half-dozen 
| We can get inspiration as well as instruc 
tion from such books. But we are to i 
terpret our particular child’s motives 
deeds, words, and silences. 
Now, to be practical, how shall we do 

this? I give yow two general prin iples 
sa 


others. 


which we are always to have in mind 4 
] 


: ~e _T nded 
basis. First, we are to be open-min¢ 


Second, we must have a point of vie" 
We must be receptive, and we must le 
for something definite. 

As to open-mindedness, —this demanr 
that we should be willing, if necessary” 
change some or all of our previous vie™ 
[of child nature, and therefore of 


modes of dealing with the child. 


Ok 


our 
This 


: ss n fF our 
j will make us suspicious of some °F ‘ 
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Outline Studies 







Critical Notes 
The Lesson, Story 
Lessons from the Lesson 
Teaching Points 















Illustrative Applications 
Teaching Hints 
The Senior Bible Class 


Hints for the Primary Teacher 
Blackboard Hints 

Question Hints 

Oriental Lesson-Lights 


Sociological Notes 


subscription. 


















the reach of any Sunday-school worker. 
during 1898 is here suggested, for the information of old and new subscribers. 


Lesson-Help Writers on the International Lessons 


Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 


American Institute of Sacred Literature 


M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D., and Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 
Alexander McLaren, D.D. 
Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
H. Clay Trumbull 

A. F. Schauffler, D. D. 

Professor F. K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
Faith Latimer 

Julia E. Peck 

Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 
Professor Amos R. Wells 
William Wright, D.D. 


President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 








. 


The Sunday School Times for 1898 


Invaluable aid from the world’s foremost helpers in Bible study, Bible teaching, and methods of Christian work, is within 
The Sunday School Times makes this possible. 


Some Eminent Special Contributors 


About Literature and Things 
The Syrophenician Woman 

A Study in New England Life 
Religious Periodical Literature 
Possibilities of the Pastor's Work 


Alaska as a Missionary Field 


U. S. General Agent of Education for Alaska 
Palestine of To-day, from Personal Observation 


Captivity of Judah in the Light of Recent Babylonian Excavation’ 


Excavation and Research in Egypt 


Devotional Side of the Sunday-school Teacher's Work 


Money of the Bible 
Literary Study of Matthew 


Distinctive Characteristics of Matthew*s Gospel 


How to Get it Free of Charge 


Any one who will form a club of ten subscribers will receive a free subscription to the paper for the full time of the club 
Specimen copies will be supplied by the publishers upon request, free of charge, as the best aid in forming a club, 
The subscription terms are given on page 674 of this issue. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














past judgments upon children, and lead 
us even to question that which we have 
supposed to be our personal experience. 
For this ‘‘experience’’ is more often than 
not a conventional dogma or a hasty in- 
ference. As adults we are creatures of 
traditionary views of child nature as well 
as of other matters, and we do not give 
up such views without a struggle. Byt if 
we are not at least willing to give them up 
when the child demonstrates to us that 
they are false, then our child study is far- 
Gcal. Nor must our study of the child 
be handicapped by a predetermination to 
make him do what we think he ought to 
do. Let us, then, be open-minded, re- 
ceptive, and willing to suspend judgment 
until all sides of the case have been 
heard. This is asking no more, fellow- 
teachers, than you and I ask for ourselves 
through our ordinary courts of justice. 
Should we not be as open-minded toward 
the child as we expect the judge on the 
bench to be toward us in the event of our 
being entangled in litigation ? 

Secondly, we must look for something. 
What shall it be ? Suppose we say first 
that we want to find just how a child feels 
and thinks Our knowledge of child 
hature has hitherto been so small and 
‘rratic that we must not set out to look 
Simply for confirmation of our adult con- 
ventionalized views of the child. If we 
do that we are simply putting our conclu- 
son into our premise. We are starting 
out determined to reach a given result 
whether or not. This again makes child 
Study farcical, 

Now it is particularly easy thus to make 
@ failure of child study, because nearly 
‘very one overestimates his knowledge 
of children, even before he sets out to 


Study them methodically. Every man 


has been a boy himself, and therefore he 
knows something about boys,—or thinks 
he does. Then, too, every one comes 
more or less into contact with children, 
even though not as a parent, nor as a 
teacher. And so it is easy to claim for 
one’s self a certain proficiency in a knowl- 
edge of the child to which one is not 
entitled. This is not so true of the stu- 
dent of plants, or minerals, or stars, or 
tropical fishes. 

In our process of investigation, or our 
effort to test our interpretation of the 
child, we shall learn more about the 
child’s mind than we knew before, no 
matter what conclusion we come to. But 
in particular, what shall we look for? 
Well, has this child any historic sense ? 
Can he perceive remote relations of time 
or space? When we show him a map, 
does he think of the map, or the country ? 
Has history, as history, a place in his in- 
struction ?- He can feel truth through a 
story, but that is quite a different thing 
from history. Can wesee inthe child the 
difference ? If we enter the child's mind 
successfully, it is said that we must ap- 
proach his mind on the plane of his expe- 
rience. How shall we try to do that? 
Shall we talk abstract ideas to him in baby 
talk, and suppose that that meets him on 
the plane of his experience? When we 
begin to realize what a child's experiences 
are, and do not assume that ours are his, 
we shall have gone a long way toward 
seeing from the child’s point of view. 

Again, when we illustrate by objects, — 
which perhaps are often, rightly or wrong- 
ly, called symbols,— let us investigate 
whether it is the object itself which has 
taken hold of the child, whether he has 
been merely entertained by it, or whether 
it isthe truth or idea which in our mind 











tentive child or a delighted child is there- 
fore necessarily attentive to or delighted 
with the truth which we are striving to 
get into his mind. 

Again, modern child study has achieved 
great results in differentiating those causes 
in the child's action which are purely 
physical from those which are mental or 
moral. We must be careful not to allege 
that a child is stubborn, dull, inattentive, 
stupid, disobedient, uncontrollable, until 
we are sure that there are no distinctively 
physical reasons for his appearing to merit 
these adjectives. Be sure that he sees 
well, hears well, that he is not laboring 
under some difficulty or impediment at 
home or in the school. Is all that in him 
seems objectionable mere wilfulness ? Be 
careful not to assume too much in apply- 
ing epithets to a child, or in classifying 
his actions and motives*according to what 
they seem to be up®n a hasty or super- 
ficial: observation. Finally, have regard 
for the child’ s silences. 

I submit these, not as a systematic 
course of child study, but as off-hand ex- 
amples to be demonstrated, or problems — 





HHSC SS 


to be solved, or directions of investigation. | © 


If we should not succeed very well in 
demonstrating our proposition, or in Solv- 
ing our problem, or in finding just what 
we are looking for, we can hardly have | 
had those points of view or those interests | 
before us without discovering something 

about the child's mind which we did not | 
know before, and which must be of value 

in our teaching,—always provided that we 

be on the alert for unexpected revelations, | 
and open-minded toward the truth. 


«He that answereth a matter before he 
heareth 
him.”’ 


it, it is folly and shame unto | 


What may be expected by its readers 


| in The Sunday School Times. 





Charles Dudley Warner 
r Dean Farrar 
Annie Trumbull Slosson 
W. Robertson Nicoll 
Thomas Spurgeon 
Sheldon Jackson 


Russell H. Conwell 


Herman V. Hilprecht 
A. H. Sayce 


J. R. Miller 
William C. Prime 
Richard G. Moulton 
F. Godet 









































IN THE FRONT RANK. 


DAVID ¢. COOK'S 


INTERMATIONAL GERige OF 


GRADED LESSON HELPS. 
r 






















The David C. Cook Publishing 
Company announce that important 
features have been added to their Quar- te 
terly Lesson Helps. Already acknowl- 
edged by thousands of schools to be 
the Best and Cheapest, they are so 
improved as to place them unquestion- 
ably in the very front rank. 


bial 
THE GREAT 


OMPREHENSIVE QUARTERLIES 


FOR OCLOSA CLASSES. 


The Comprehensive Scholar. — 
Largest aqi Best Scholars’ help pub 
lished. Five ful) pages on each lesson. 
Sixty-four pages in each issue. Each 
number will contain twenty-four fine 
original half-tone engravings, 
twelve of them printed in colors; ais0 
a eolored frontiapiece, a full-page 
map and Openiug and Closing Hymns. 

The Comprehensive Teacher. — 
Thies all the tter, including 
engravings, contained in the Scholars’ 
edition, and in addition eight pages 
specially for the information 














of Teachers. 
+» THE... 


LLUSTRATED STUDIES QUARTERLIES 


FOR MAIN BSOMOOL CLASSES. 


Both Scholars‘ and Teachers’ editions 3 
of the [liustrated Studies Quarteriies 
will be printed on good book paper and 
handsomely illustrated with a large 
number of fine half-tone engravings. ae 
Great care ie taken with the editorial 
work, to make the leseons plain, simple 
connected. 


sod % 


We also have a complete line of Les- 
son Helps for the Juvenile and 
Classes. Write for Catalogue, and for 
sample copies, which will be sent free. 
Remember: “Best and Cheapest.” 


Davin €. Coox Pustisnine Co., 


36 WaSHincTon Sr., CHICAGO. 























In ordering goods, or in making inguiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publishers, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 


* 





THE CHINESE SAY, 
“When the wind blows your fire it’s useless to tire 


recif.” About half of your toil can be avoided 
the use of 


SAPOLIO. 


Mt doen.,’t make us tired to tell.abont the merits 


of Bapolio. Thousands «f women in the United 
Staten thank us every hour of their lives for having 

told them of Sapolio. 
I*‘s uso saves Many weary hours of toil in houre- 
ing. No. 32, 





Church Purnishings 


The Small 
Congregation Question 


nas been solved in many churches by use of the 
. Stereopticon., This wonderful instrument brings home 
the beauty and truth of Bible 
stories more strongly than the un- 
aided voice can, Sunday even- 
ings are by it made more attract- 
ive and instructive. We have 
thousands of slides on biblical 
subjects, lives of the saints, 
hymns. etc. 
The Stereopticon can easily be made to pay fos 
itself, Our catalogue of all things stereoptic, 20 cents, 
RILEY BROTHERS, 

Bradford, Eng. 16 Beekman St., New York. 
The largest ebm rye outfitters in the world, 
BRANOHES.— Rosron: 3% Breeptsid Cmicaco: 69 

mgton St. Kansas Crry (Mo.). 615 East léth 5.. 

Satan: 22 Washington Ave. Bo. 
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Do You Want * a 


LIGHT ? 


1 light ay theaters, public build- 
ings, offices. make reflectors for electric, 
gas, or oil, I On about as much lightin 
as all other lighters get, together, A 
about lighting, plans, . east specifica- 
tions, free for the askin 

1. P, FRINK, 551 Pearl St., N.Y. 









































ae” \ Have NO EQUAL VIEWS OF ALL 
SUBJECTS. LOWEST PRICES 
SEND FOR. CATALOGUE 
L.MANASSE 


88 MADISON* CHICAGO II | 


MAGIC LANTERNS abesrepctonne: of! 

ews illus. every 
subject for Chu tertainments, Illus. 
Sermons and Publi Rratbitions. A proftable business 
for men we emall capital, catalogue free. 
Meal STEX, Mfg. Optician, 4 ‘accu u St., N. ¥. 


‘Buckeye | Bell 11 Foundry 


“eect chur bef Bee. 


> ais, 


aSectir 


oust hoor dem bells, History made ‘Liperty 


s ringing everywhere.”| BELL honored and ones 


Sweetness and — 
tone have made 
34 DEPARTURE Bicycus” 
aw widely known and 
universally appreciated. 
STYLES) The acme of excellience— 
the ideal of perfection. 
Free + Booklet 
scation. 


Tat Rew pevaarort BELL oh oeedaen ies | 





ForPerfect Skin 


free from effects of any affliction such 


rma AS chaps, cold sores, rough, hard, dry, or 
; irritable skin, this cream is pec iliarly effica- 


cious. 


It removes the obstructions of the 


pores, thereby promoting a healthy circula- 


tion, 


beautiful complexion. 


pimp 


ders with eczema and kindred troubles—it al- 


SAMPLE BOTTLE SENT FOR 6 CENTS 


A. S. HINDS, 28 Pine Street, Portland, Me. 


the essential to a healthy skin and 


For eruptions like 
les it acts like a charm, and does won- 


lays the irritations at-once. Unlike any 
other preparation for the skin and com- 
plexion, it contains no oils, grease, or 
chemicals ; is quickly absorbed, and leaves 
no visible trace of its use. 

Sold at Druggists, pr Sent, Charges Prepaid, §0c. 
BY ADDRESSING 

















cone and 
veal original nice 
era ble only by n EXPER 


the feet of over aMILLIO 
The W. L.DOUGLAS SHOES 


UP Pad 2 
= ] m 


the US 


PATENT CALF 
FRENCH ENAMEL 
SEAL GOAT. 

BOX CALF, BL 
a STORM C: 
ORDOVAN. 


2S CENTS EXTRA FOR CARRIAGE TO WL: DOUGLAS 





BROCKTON, MASS.~ CAralocur FREE. 


oy! 


Good. Shoes are the result of good 


made 
cE 


puGLAS SHOES are “speak 
a Wee mselves vite doy on 
PEOPLE. 


caer. £9 are sold al our fer] GEA. 
Se CLUSIVE STORES} #5 


IP ORDERED BY AIL STATE SIZE AND WIDTH AND SEND 


About a word— 


—“advantage '’—your advan- 
tage. We’ I define its meaning 
so plainly—not with 
words, but with goods and 
prices—as will convince you 
how important it is to your 
pocketbook. Choice dry goods 
at less prices, in all the different 
lines all the time, is the kind 
of advantage we're talking 
about—let goods and prices | 
prove it. 

About nice dress goods— 

We've © enough 
styles’ new dress goods 50c. a 
yard to make an entire depart- 


and 
them, 


that 
above nor- 


dressiness 
every piece, 
mal _half-dollar values—for | 
good, serviceable wear, for| 
gowns and separate skirts. We | 
ask special attention to these, | 
and to the large assortments | 
at 75c. and ¢1.00. 

| Write for samples, 
| what choice, rich silks 

| selling at 75c. and $1.00. 
| BOGGS & BUHL 
| Dept. S. T. 





we're 


Allegheny, Pa. 








other | 


different | 


ment—original touches of style | 
places | 


and see | 














ounders ye Largest Beil in America | 


ARE NOT TO BE WASHED. 
Made of fine cloth in all styles. 
When soiled, reverse, wear again. then discard. 
Ten collars or five pairs of cuffs for a5 cents. 
They look and fit better than any other kind. 
ASK THE DEALERS FOR THEM. 
If not found at the stores send six cents for 
mee collar and — ‘naming style and wee. 
in continued u 


Reverettie Collar O-. #1 Practlic 8t. NewYork 








toany one who will distribute 
>> a few of our Big Catalogues. 


segatontetgts ne wh 


00 DAYS ORLY. 


SEARS. ROEBUCK co Une.) CHICAGO. mh 


AN ARMY OF CHILDREN 
Are Wearing Our Shoes 
BETTER have Our 


Children’s Shoes are just right for 
growing feet. . Strongly built and sensibly 
shaped. Caw be ordered by mail. Send for 
illustrated catalog. 


J. P. Twaddell 


yours join the ranks. 


1210-t212 Market St. 
Philadelphia 











LADIES _INSIST ON HAVING 





-| Wiley’s « atte se ” Wool Soles. 
| Sold by all shoe dealers, or postpaid by us for 25c. 
Wm. H.Wiley & Son, P. O. Box K, Hartford,Conn. 


4r00 t° 9? “ 


NEILL’S 


6th Avenue, 20th to Zist Street, New Masks, 
largest importers and dealers in Dry Goods, Mil 
, in the United States. Send for samples and price, 
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Thanksgiving Suggestions 
for Mothers 


{From an article by. Marion B. B. La 
Kindergarten Review] 


HANKSGIVING is pre- eminently 
family day, and becomes one Means 

| of strengthening the bonds of unity be. 
| tween members of a household. Hoy, far 
5 can we arouse an inner sense of gr. atitude 


Ng zettel in the 


in the children? What are their needs 
|in the various stages of development) 
| How far can the little ones play a part ip 
| preparation for the day ? 
| These are the quéstions which ins tantly 
| confront us. Our ability to answer thea 
depends upon our knowledge of child ey. 
pression and our being able to read jy 
every individual growing thing its revela. 
tion of its own unfolding story of life. 
| for in ‘‘all things there lives and reigns 
an eternal unity,’’ which unity is God, 
What is going on all around us in the 
| world at this time to suggest the day so 
| soon to come? The wind is whispering 
in-gentle tones, 
prepare for rest."’ 


‘*Finish your work and 
The sun is giving his 
| golden light to enrich and ripen fruits 
and leaves. Jack Frost is coming to 
carry the message of approaching winter, 
The animals are growing thicker coats to 
protect them from the cold. The thrifty 
squirrel is laying by his winter store of 
nuts. he sleepy caterpillar is crawling 
into his cocoon for a long sleep. The 
farmer is gathering and garnering into 
barns, and at the twilight hour we hear 
the merry-makers returning from the field 
with the harvest call upon their lips : 
‘*We have plowed, we have sowed, 
We have reaped, we have mowed, 
We have brought home every load 
Hip, hip! harvest home !"’ 

All this is done because a voice within 
says ‘‘Give thanks. Active work is now 
completed, and nature must have a season 
of rest and meditation."’ 

All this may be translated from cold 
| fact to story, song, and game, and be- 
come so many tools in our hands with 
| which to influence our children. 
| see how they may be used. 

Appealing to the senses come the co/ors 
'of the fruits, the perfume of the well- 
stocked barns, and the tempting array of 
vegetables. Take the children to the 
| farm and to the store, that these experi- 

ences may be more than a myth of 
mother’s childhood days. Transfer the 
child’s delight in: sorting and stringing 
buttons to sorting and stringing 
and seeds. Do you realize the joy of the 
little ones in watching colors, or in finding 
families of apples, 


Let us 


fruits 


potatoes, or 
kins, as large,-larger, largest, are laid out 
in rows ? 


pump- 


Then there is the shutting of the eyés 
and, guessing the fruits by their form, 
smell, or taste. ... 

The mother of to-day is fast beginning 
to realize the necessity of trained mother- 
hood. 

Have you realized the beauty and sym- 
metry of form hidden within the fruit and 
vegetable, only to We revealed to those 
who examine the cross sections? The 
apple, cut horizontally, discloses a stat 
surrounded by an exact reproduction 
faint outlines of the blossom which pre 
ceded its ripening. 

The heet or onion, sliced thin, show 

‘rows and rows of concentric circles ™ 
tones of color, giving a symbolic picture 
of all life as it flows out in ever-widening 
| circles. Simple designs in borders and 
| Tosettes may be arranged from thes 
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giices, and 2 child gains through them a 
glimpse into the simple beginnings of 
decorative art Seon 
Few of us know of these beauties in 
humble things as we prepare our daily 
food. Does not all this knowledge 
awaken within the child that which may 
in later years grow into .a reverence for 
the Power which works in beauty under 










law in each detajl of fruit and flower ? 

Then the drawing, pricking, sewing, 
and coloring of pictures connected with | 
the day, the cutting of colored plates | 
fom the seed Catalogs, gives variety to | 
our work, and the arranging of the same 
to form a Thanksgiving page in our scrap- 
pook, will often recall the happy days 
spent in getting ready for Thanksgiving. 

All the while-the mother weaves her 
story of the evolution of the bread, or 
pumpkin pie, from the tiny seed through 
the vicissitudes and experiences of fant | 
life to this crowning day. And here, in 
the story, is our most powerful tool for 

_ yeflecting the inner life of childhood in a 
mirror the child's delight. It is 
through seeing his little joys and sor- 
rows lived in other lives that he becomes 
conscious of his own life and his power 
to be and do. 

The weeks of anticipation will change 
into the joy of realization as the little 
ones find their old fgiends used in the 
decoration of the dining-room at home ; 
when surprises prepared for papa, grand- 
mama, and all, are discovered, and the 
love is more complete because shared by 
each one. 

Supplementing all this comes the music 
appropriate to the time, when the simple 
songs descriptive of Thanksgiving’s jolly 
side may change into songs portraying 
the feeling of thankfulness f®r blessings 
showered upon us. 

Remember that it is not an abstract 
expression of gratitude we are striving 
for in a young child. It is the prepara- 


for 








tory work of experiences which shall 
arouse a feeling later in life to blossom | 
into the full fruit of mature expression. | 
—_Ewcationat 
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‘“Do not Stammer 

Cured Seven Years 
Rev. Caspar C. Garrigues, Francesville, Ind., 
writes : 

“Dear Mr. Johnston: It affords me much 
pleasure to bear testimony to the wonderful and 
permanent cure you have accomplished in my 
case. It seems almost incredible that such a 
change could be effected. Not only has my 
stammering ‘been cured, but my physical heal 
been improved. I am thankful to God that he 
made it possible for you to cure your own case 
that you might also cure the many other suf- 

erers. 

Can refer to John D. Wattles & Co., publishers 
of the Sunday School Fimes. 

Send for 60 book, “Do not Stammer;” 
(mailed free o ke Parcaveceni Iwstirers, 
1033 Spring Garden St.,Phila.,Pa. Edw. S. John- 
ston, Principal and*Founder. Establi 1884. 
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5 PENNINGTON (WN. J.) SEMINARY 
onvenient to New PeGndayhia, amor 

ge pe —-F gg - He year. For bean- 
\NLON, D.D., President. _ 


tifully illustrated ca: 
Sis Stammerers 2¥ssce25= 
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A BUTTON HOOK 
t For Link Cuff Buttons. 
—Ear. Curr Burtoner. Puts 
link buttons in cuffs. For men and 
women. New and useful Christmas 
gi. All stores, or by mail. Nickel, 
-; Ster Rand Bros 
Equitable Building, Boston, Mass. 











Boys and can get. a Nickel-Plated 
Watch, also 2 Chale and Charm for selli: 


1s dos. Pac yof Biuin at 10 cents-eac 
nd your full -ddress by return mail anu 


we will ¥ 
yd forward the Di , post ole, and 


Premium Ligt. oney 
BLUINE CO., Box W. Concord Junction, Mase. 
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— td @ays tial free, 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


The. Standard of Excellence 


The average woman cannot discriminate justly between 
machines, so far as their mechanical 
concerned, but she can always wisely judge their work. 


THE ESSENTIAL QUALITIES OF A FAMILY SEWING- 
MACHINE ARE MOST PERFECTLY COMBINED IN ... 


so tt can be easily 


adjusted, and won't 
get out of order. 


3PEED— 


so that it will do the 
most work with the 
least effort. 





SINGER WORK IS ALWAYS GOOD WORK. 
bgt Ae world, autdoe the See inna a 
reliable guarantee of perfection. . ... .« 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING Co. 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 








OVER 200,000 SOLD 
HOLDS ITS POPULARITY AS IT HOLDS THE MONEY 


Paragon Patent Folding Coin Purse 


The most roomy and least bulky purse made. Ask your dealer 
for it, or I will send you sample at following panes, pow “jy 
a 








No. orz holds $6.00 in silver . ss Oa 4 
tx “ "a ee 3 $.9 §$ 75 
oo oe — oF 6-5 sft. Lae -5° -go 


° 13x ‘‘ 10.00 “‘ -50 -go 
Sole Manufacturer, JAMES S. TOPHAM 
1231 Pennsylvania Ave., N.W., Weshingtes, D. Cc. 
Please mention The Sunday School Times. 


LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN 


1.25 














PAT. DEC. 30, '90. : 


Solid gold . hard rubber en ed holder, sim: constraction, always ready, never blots, no 
= better working pen i mya regular $2.90 pen. ; 

To ntroduce, mailed complete, boxed, with r, for $1.00, Your money —¥f wantit. Agents wanted. 

LINCOLN FPOUNTAIN PEN CO., Room 51, 108 FULTON STR ° 


NEW YORK. 
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The Scholar’s Magazine 


12 cents yearly, in clubs of five or more 
32 pages each month 





What the children need and what they like are attrac- 
tively joined in The Scholar’s Magazine: You will not find 
this so in every paper intended for children. Some give 
what the children like, but not what 
they need. That is unwise. Some 
meet the.children’s needs after a fash- 
ion, but not attractively,—also unwise. 
Some meet meet the likes and needs. 
To this right class The Scholar’s Maga- 
zine belongs. Will you see for your- 
self, and let the children test it too? 
This offer will tell you how. Good 
sense will say, Do it now. 


How to Test it 


Any superintendent whose school has not had The 
Scholar’s Magazine in 1897 may try it 
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Stories and 


Poems by 
Margaret E. Sangster — 
Edward A. Rand 
Emily H. Miller 
Amos ®. Wells 
Margaret Newcomb 
FP. B. Stanford 
Charilette M. Packard 
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in his school, for one month, free of Sood Points 
charge. Simply let us know the num- Bright — este, Susans 
ber of scholars in the school, and we Natural History 
will send enough free copies to supply oo gare 
one to each scholar. The package of iWustrations 

, , . Lesson Helps 
magazines will go to the superintendent Questions for 


Written Answers 


LPs 


John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


for distribution. 


. 
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$ FOR MAIL ORDERS —‘} 


lhe } 
| § this store, and it isn’t necessary | 


| 4 Taffectas, 








J0S. HORNE & C0. | 


} SPECIAL VALUES ; 
) 





)  Bargain-hunters can always find 
§ what they are looking for in { 


to come to the store to find it, 
either. Here is a short list of 2 
some extra-super values in which 
2 we have made especial reservation 
9 for our mail-order customers. , 


; New French Organdies > 
A beautiful let of 1898 patterns § 

brought out ahead of time to satisfy the } 

2 1897 demand for materials for winter 

» evening-dresses, ‘ 


35¢ a yard 
‘Black Silk Specials 


‘ Staple goods, late patterns, high 
> qualities, and a bargain price! What § 

more can be asked? These are Black 
Surahs, Satin Damas, Fa- ? 
@ connes, and Satin Duchesse, regular 
§ 75¢, 85c, and $1.00 grades, 


; 65¢ a yard 3 


There’s another lot which moststores 2 
? sell at $1.00 and $1.25 a yard. It is ; 
, composed of 27 inch Taffetas, 27 inch ) 
§ Black Moire Velours, Black Cachemire 
@ Gros Grains, Glace Taffetas, and Silk 
§ Damas—all black, remember. Our 
9 styles and patterns are the best which 
, 

4 

f 


nl 


the market can show, but we have 
, knocked some dimes off the price— 


’ 85c a yard 
’ Fancy Silks 

We are selling Fancy Bayadere Silks, 
which most stores ask $1.25 a yard for, 
| Fancy Brocade Silks, always sold at 
) $1.00 a yard, Checked Faconne Taf- 
fetas, of the $1.00 a yard grade, and ‘ 
‘ od styles in Broche and Stripe Fancy 
» Silks, of the regular $1.00, $1.25, and 
, $1.50 grede, for , 
3 . 5c a yard § 
? Fancy Suitings $ 
, 50 inch Covert Cloths, $1.00 a yard 
> kind, and English Bradford Suitings, in § 
, acomplete line of patterns and colors, } 
, 85c a yard goods, we offer you at , 


; 50c a yard $ 


§ Send for samples. Don’t forget to ? 
> mention where you saw this, 3 





$ PITTSBURGH, PA. 3 











Pelham 











Macbeth lamp-chimneys 
save nine-tenths of the 
chimney money and all the 
trouble. But get the right 
chimney. Go by the Index. 


f anacsency. Write at once, 
PocHEsTER RaDiATOR ComPany, 
@ Furnace 8:., ROCHESTER, Ht. Ye 


LITTLE DROPS OF WATER 
drip fre INS | ° ecticulne 
. |B LEECIALY feet 


stuffing-boxes, and is guaranteed for three years. 


E. Stebbins Mfg. Co., Brightwood, Mass. 











drip from 
faucets 
bearing this 
TRADE-MARK 


as to your 
ing 
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Che Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, November 13, 1897. 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter.”” 


Terms of Subscription 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscribers. 
These rates include postage : 


One Copy, one year. 
One copy, five years, 


To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents. $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, will 
be supplicd with as many copies as may be desired, at 
the following yearly club rates : 
For any number of copies (more than one) mailed to 
individual addresses, $1.00 each. 
or five or more copies na package to one address, 
cents each. package thus sent is addressed to ome 

Berson only; and no names can be written or printed on 
separate rs. 

The gore fer 6 club may be ordered sent partly to 
individual addresses, at $1.00 each, and partly ina 


vs oe ee 
full payment in advance 5.00 


>k- 

naz.tc one address, at fifty cents each, when so phe amy 
he papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
get their mail matter from one t-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, the 


will be sent accordingly. This appties to package | 


clubs at fifty cents per copy, to the extent that large 
s may be divided into smaller packages of five 

or more copies each, if desired. 
ree . One free co y, additional, will be 
wed for every ten copies paid for in a club of either 
character. The free copies for package clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be included in the pack- 


age. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time with 
the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be the pro- 
portionate share of the yearly club rate. ‘ 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 
subscribe at club rates for such a length of 


ear, ma 
time as the pepers may be required. 
Change of Address. ubscribers to whom the 


paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
@ year, can have the address changed at any time with- 
out charge. Members of package clubs donot have 
this privilege, but can have a copy transferred from a 
package to a rate address at the rate of one cent 
week for the unexpired time of the subscription, 
m it has over six months to run. When it has but 
six months or less to run, the cost to ghonee is twenty- 
five cents to the eud of the subscription. If a packa, 
ub subscriber intends to change his or her address for 
a few weeks only, we will mail an extra copy, as long as 
desired, at the rate of three cents per week. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

If a club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
ba perecs will oblige the publishers by stating that the 
o> subscribes for takes the place of the one formed 

st year : . 


“ne roy Pig oe ate cane to any subscriber beyond 
time or, uniess 8) uest. pers 
for a clu will invariably Be discontinued at pon ra- 
tion of the subscription. Renewals should therefore be 
PE estes of he ble 
no copies of any one issue of t rto ena 
all the teachers ofa school to pore ob it, Ril be sent free, 
upon application, 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to an 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal 
the following rates, which include postage : 

One copy, one year, ~ 8 shillings 
‘Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 
To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each 
To secure the above rates for two or more copies, 
must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent cither sin ly to the individual addresses, or in a 
ck to one address, whichever may be preferred by 
subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or dalf-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subectioars. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
103t Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 
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‘Enterprise 


MEAT CHOPPER 


for maki sausage and scrapple; for 
preparing hash, mince-meat, am burg : 
steak, suet, tripe, cod-fish, clams, scrap § 
» meat for oy f corn for fritters, etc. § 
: ears; now perfected. 
Sold by all dealers in hardware. Small 
‘ o2s size No. 6, - ay Sere B at 
. Large fam size No. 3.00. 
‘ Chops 2 tbs. a minute. ™ 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. of PA., 
Philadelphia. 


Send 4 cents in stamps for the “ Enterprising 4 
Housekeeper —20 recipes. 









Many persons cannot take 
plain cod-liver oil. 

They cannot -digest it. 

It upsets the stomach. 

Knowing these things, we 
have digested the oil in 
Scott’s Emulsion of Cod- 
liver Oil with Hypophos- 
phites; that is, we have 
broken it-up into little glob- 
| ules, or droplets. 

We use machinery to do 
the work of the digestive 
| organs, and you obtain the 
| good effects of the digested 
| oil at once. That is why you 


| can take Scott’s Emulsion. 


50c. and $1.00, all druggists. 
} SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 



























Condensed Milk 


HAS NO EQUAL-AS 
AN INFANT FOOD. 
“INFANT HEALTH’ Senv’ 


FREE on APPLICATION. 
New YORK CONDENSED MILK Co. nv. 





AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company, 
| Nos, 308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES > 


EVERY TABLET 


PEARS’ SOAP 


is kept at least twelve months before 
it is sold. This can be said of no 
other soap in the world, and good 
soap improves with age. 

You may keep Pears’ Soap for 
twenty years in any climate, and 
it will never shrink. Every tablet 
will retain its original shape, and 
every ball remain a perfect sphere, 
—proof positive that there is no 
shrinkage, and that they are old 
and well matured. 








Unequaied for Toilet, Nursery, and Bath 


_—— 





+ 109 years old, and + 

Pears better than it ever was. Pea rs 
Be sure you get Pears’ 

Used everywhere—sold everywhere 


Try Pears’ Shaving Stick 





“4 Discriminating Readers o 
The Sunday School 





Times 


will find this matchless denti- 
frice all it is represented to be 
—and more, for we do not 
tell below all we could say 
of it. 





Antiseptic, wholesome and fragrant. 
Used by dentists, physicians 
and druggists. 

A SAMPLE FOR THREE CENTS. 
HALL & RUCKEL, Proprietors. 
New York. 
































twenty centuries or more. 
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and of the southern boundary of the 


for the unlearned Bible reader. 


Presbyterian Review. 
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illustrations. 
the publishers 


Price, §3. 


1031 Walnut Street. 
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Kadesh- 


Its Importance and Probable Site, with the Story of a Hunt for it. 
Includirig Studies of the Route of the Exodus and the 
Southern Boundary of the Holy Land. 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


Kadesh-barnea has long been recognized as the key to the history of the 
Israelites’ wanderings in the wilderness, and its site has been in dispute for 
Dr. Trumbull's discoveries in the East practically 
determine the route of the exodus, of the main outlines of the wanderings, 


hunt for the lost site of Kadesh-barnea is an attractive story of adventure 
quite out of the usual experience of travelers. 
too highly of the value of this book for biblical students, and of its fascination 


“ This is the most important work upon the geography of the Holy Land 
produced in America since the ‘ Biblical Researches’ of Edward Robinson. 
..- Dr. Trumbull . . . has established the site of Kadesh-barnea so thoroughly, 
and so fortified his conclusions on every hand, that we believe no one here- 
after will think of questioning them. . 
and fervent style. The author grapples with his readers. His enthusiasm is 
contagious. The critic has to take care and stand firm lest he be swept off 
his feet. We thank Dr. Trumbull for his labor of love and enthusiasm. He 
has done honor to American pluck and indefatigable research. 
proud of the book and the man.’’"— Proresson C. A. Briccs, in The 


A book of 478 pages (79% inches), with two maps and four full-page 
For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by 


John D. Wattles & Co. 
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Holy Land. The story of the desert 


It would be difficult to speak 


. . The book is written in an interesting 


We are 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Like a Laverock in the Lig 
[By Jean Ingelow]} 


T'S we two, it's we two, it's we two £ 


All the world and we two, and Heavael 
our stay. be 
Like a laverock in the lift, sing, O bonny bridet 
All the world was Adam once, with Eye bral 
side. he 

What's the world, my lass, my love !|—\}. 

it do? ; <i 
| lam thine, and thou art mine ; life is sweet ang 


new. 
If the world have missed the mark, let i Stand 








i 


| For we two have gotten leave, and once p onl 
we'll try. ‘a 


| Like a laverock in the lift, sing, O bonny | 
| It's we two, it's we two, happy side by side 


Take a kiss from me thy man; now the song 


Tide! 


begins : 
‘‘ All is made afresh for us, and the brave heart 
| wins."’ : 
] 
When the darker days come, and no sun will 
shine, 
Thou shalt dry my tears, lass, and I'll dry thine 
It's we two, its we two, while the world’s away 
Sitting by the golden sheaves on our wedding. 


day. 
o> 
The ‘True Originality 


[From “ Literary Style, and Other Essays," by 
William Mathews, LL.D.] ~ : 


I 


F WE examine modern works of fancy, 
we shall find that the writers have 
strictly speaking, created nothing new; 

they have only recombined old materials. 
or given new wings to an old body. As 
our very speech has sprung from roots in’ 
scores of. dialects, and as our modern ma. 
chines have their roots in the graves of. 
forgotten inventors, so our literature has 
blossomed out of a boundless antiquity. 





SWerrentes gum P= |B» 


Its luxuriant foliage and huge forest of 
growth, which now so gratefully over. Th 
shadow us, are ‘‘ rooted in strata of de. * 

I 


| caying or decayed mind, and derive the# 
+ nourishment from them ; the*very soil 
turn is the loose defritus of thought," 
washed down to us through long ages.” 
In short, we are all our fathers’ sons. 
The wisdom of our ancestors, for two 


hundred génerations back, runs in our _ 
blood. The thought, study, and research * 
of a million of our predecessors are con- f 
densed intorour mental constitution. All , 
the ages have shared in. making us what rs 
| we are. The wisdom of Moses and Solo- . 


| mon, the glowing fervor of David, Ezekiel, 
and Isaiah, the sublime pathos of Jere- 
miah, the speculation of Plato and Aris- | 
totle, the winged words of Homer, the 
vivida vis of Aeschylus and Dante, the 
sterling sense of Horace, the oceanic 
genius of Shakespeare, the profound 
thought of Bacon, Descartes, Kant, Pas- 
cal, Newton, Leibnitz, and Kepler, ar 
all represented in the fiber of our brain 
and in our ideas. Few educated men to 
day have read the ‘Inferno ;'' fewe! 
still the ‘‘Novum Organum,"’ or the 
‘ Principia ;"’ yet who can say how much 
poorer they would have been intellectually 
had Dante, Bacon, and Newton nevet 
lived, or had they, with miser-like sel- 
fishness, kept their thoughts to themselves 

The originality which some critics de- 
mand is simply an impossibility. 19 
attain ita writer must make a /a/wa 
| rasa of his brain ; he must place himself 
‘in the condition of the first man, and 
ignore all the ideas which he owes to his 
contemporaries and the generations before 
him. Like the Greek hero, he must shu! 
his eyes, close his nostrils, and seal his 
ears with wax, lest he catch the infectio® 
of other men’s thought ; or, bette! still, 
he should be shut up from childho: vd, like 
Miranda, on a desert island, with no com | 
panion but Caléban. Unfortunately, 
| rather fortunately, he lives in the great 
ocean of human thought, and cannot, # 
he would, be unaffected by its contact 
He can no more shut himself off from the 
universal life than the most secluded Joch 
or bay can cease, in the flooding and 
ebbing of its tiny waters, to respond © 
the great tidal movements of the oct” 
The most conscientious writer, howe 
hard he may strive to be original, is ©™ 
pelled-to be, in a greater or less degre® * 
literary resurtectionist. His brain is ® 
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ODORLESS, 
BRILLIANT, LABOR SAVING. 
Try it on your Cycle Chain. 
J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York. 
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of old material that has lost its labels. 
The echoes of other men’s wit and wis-. 
dom linger in his brain long after he has 
forgotten their origin. Again, all the 
topics of literature have been exhausted, 
und when he is most confident of having 
hit upon a new idea, he finds, sooner or 
later, that he was anticipated ages before, 
and has only changed the form of its ex- 
pression. Johnson was so convinced of 
this that he thought of composing a work. 
“to show how small a quantity of real 
fiction there is in the world, and that the 
same images, with very little variation, 
have served all the authors who have ever 
written.” . . . 
Addison and Goldsmith, each in his 
turn, felt that he had come at the elev- 
enth hour. The sickles of others had 
already reaped the full crop of wisdom. 
“It is a misfortune,’’ said the latter, ‘for 
fine writers to be born in a period so enlight- 
ened as ours, The harvest of wit is gath- 
ered in, and little left to glean."* ‘In our 
own times,’’ says Jeffrey, ‘/all the higher 
walks of literature have been so long and 
so often trodden that it is scarcely possible 
to keep out of the footsteps of some of our 
precursors. The ancients, it is well 
known, have stolen most of our bright 
thoughts, and not only visibly beset all 
the patent approaches to glory, but swarm 
m such ambushed multitudes behind, that 
when we think we have gone fairly beyond 
their’ plagiarisms, and honestly worked 
out an original excellence of our own, up 
Starts some deep-read antiquary, and 
makes it out, much to his own satisfac- 
ten, that heaven knows how many of 
these busybodies have been beforehand 
with us in the genus and the species of 
our invention.’’ 
If, therefore, we wish to know whether 
tre is any originality in the literature of 
our day, we shall not ask whether its ma- 
- ae are absolutely new, but whether 
ty have been so adapted and molded 
% to be a new creation. Can the bee 
— honey without rifling the roses of 
© sweets? Is the produce of the ap- 
Ple-tree less original because it absorbs 
pri ea of the soil and the balm of the 
; fi yy it draws from its own sap the 
aie 0 ae out the trunk, and gives 
ee i avor tothe fruit? Is the rain- 
the Pe: beautiful because it borrows its 
. om the sun? Is the architect's 
gn less original because he has not 
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a Greek or Gothic temple a plagiarism 
because the acanthus leaf may have sug- 
gested the capital to a column, or a vista 
through forest branches the idea of an 
arch or an aisle? The essence of origi- 
nality—of the only originality possible in 
our day—is not the invention of some- 
thing dizarre and extraordinary, but the 
vitalizing of materials that already exist, 
and which are common to all 
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Self-Control in True 
Mastery 


[From an address by Professor William Edward 
Simonds, Ph.D., reported in the 
University Record} 


HINK for a little of the excellence of 
that power which can set limits and 
fix bounds. It is a fine thing, in- 

deed, to be able to say to one soldier, Go, 

and to another, Come, and to know that 
the one will go, and the other come ; but 
there are numberless times when the com- | 
mand must be Stay ! and, instead of Ad- 
vance, the order must be Fall back! Now 
take your stand by the man of power ; 
can you hold your place? How varied 
and how mighty are those tendencies and 
impulses that need restraint. Singular 
servants are these, for, somehow, at some 
time they seem ‘to have developed out 
of instincts that were not illegitimate but 
well born ; passions that got their life in 
virtues, and grew rank and wild, until 
under tropic heat they exceeded normal 
bound, and blossomed forth with choking 
and poisonous bloom. Ambition, ava- 
rice, envy, hate, appetite, lust,—no ser- 
vants now, but slaves in victorious revolt, 
demoniac tyrants, whose domination is 
absolute, and whose only reward is re- 
morse. As the trainer of wild beasts 
stands, with watchful eye and ready whip, 
in the midst of the crouching, snarling 
pack, his cry is, Down, Nero! back, 
Satan! The master among men will not 
escape the struggle with vice and passion; 
he is no weakling, he enjoys no immunity 
from the uprisings of defiant lower nature, 
but"he holds the passions in magnificent 
control. His command is, Down ! and 
he is obeyed. Not all at once is the 
power attained, but it is attained. The 
discipline that brings it we misname self- 
repression. It is no repression, but rather 
self-control, and self-control is self-devel- 
opment. This makes the man his own 
master, and is the first and indispensable 
step in his becoming a master among 

men... . 
Now, it is always characteristic of the 

true man of power, that, joined with his 

authority, is a sense of obligation. He 
realizes his place in the economy of the 
universe, and in that one who has attained 
the mark of leadership and mastership, 
there is, along with the consciousness. of 
the position held, a fine humility, which 
is, perhaps, the last and conclusive test 
of the man of power. Greatness is self- 
conscious, not in the ordimary sense of 
that phrase, but in the sense that denotes 
consciousness of its possession. There is 

a superb cgotism in genius, usually mis- 

understood and misjudged by mediocre 

men, but as far removed as possible from 





baked every brick in his edifice? Or is 





powers to obedient effort, he had swept 
the whole field of human want and en- 
deavor to determine first how he could best 
direct those powers for the service of 
mankind. 

So it is ever with the really great man, 
the master among men ; he is conscious 
of a vocation, a call. Not only is he 
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placed in authority over men ; he is him- 
self set under authority to society, to state, 
to some serious and worthy purpose for 
men ; and only as he recognizes allegiance 
to this ideal, only as he joins subordina- 
tion with leadership, does he become 
truly great. There have been, indeed, 
thousands of mighty men in history to 
whom mastery has come in remarkable 
degree, who have tried t© wield their 
power irresponsibly and independently of 
ali obligation, moral or national ;°but 
those whom the world recognizes as its 
real leaders in action or in thought, its 
true masters in art, in literature, in com- 
mon life, its ideal men of power, are 
those who have forgotten their personality 
in the duties of their sphere ; who have, 
in no morbid fashion; but naturally, as a 
thing of necessity rather than a matter of 
choice, consecrated wholly, body, mind, 
and soul, to the purpose of their call. 
Without this spirit, mo man becomes a 
leader of men ; there is no selfishness in 
greatness, no arrogance in power. Well 
may the poet exclaim : 

‘* Yea, let all good things await 

Him who cares not to be great, 
But as he saves or serves the state."’ 
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But few 
people know of the long train of diseases that 
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